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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
THROUGH READING AND THINKING EDUCATION 


BY ASHER J, JACOBY 


Superintendent of Schools, Elmira, N. Y. 


The opportunities for men and women edu- 
cated to give strong, constructive, helpful, and 
unselfish service have never before quite equalled 
those of the present time. The demand upon 
the schools for such service never has been so 
insistent as now. ‘These opportunities and de- 
mands emphasize the importance and value of 
the work of the school and of the teacher in the 
school. 

The present call is for teachers of superior 
education with power to understand human na- 
ture in its varying moods and activities, with a 
knowledge and appreciation of present-day 
needs, and with the ability and skill to do work 
exceedingly well. | Consequently, the demand 
for professionally trained teachers is growing, 
and the recognition of teaching as a profession 
is becoming more marked. The professional 
teacher does now and will continue to receive 
the highest paid salary, and it is increasingly 
difficult for teachers poorly trained and unpro- 
fessional to get good positions. 

Today the qualifications of teachers are given 
increasing consideration. The entrance into the 
ranks of teaching is as carefully guarded by the 
best schools as the exigencies of the times per- 
mit. No one should be given the opportunity 
to teach who is not physically, intellectually, pro- 
fessionally, and morally fit. The welfare of the 
children demands that. 

It is one thing to guard the schools against 
the entrance of inferior teachers; it is another 
thing to help the teachers in service to grow in 
professional skill, spirit, enthusiasm, and useful- 
ness with the years. In too many cases all en- 
ergy seems to be spent in obtaining competent 
teachers to fill vacancies, while the professional 
growth and improvement of those in service re- 
ceive scant attention. 

The thought which I want to emphasize in 
this article is the vital need of the professional 
growth of teachers in service through reading 
and thinking the literature of the profession. 
Every teacher should be a student ‘of this litera- 
ture, both books and periodicals. 

I do not mean that teachers should devote all 
their reading to the literature of education. It 


would be too narrow. The teacher should be a 
reader in many fields of knowledge for informa- 
tion and for culture. Besides, quite frequently 
in books and periodicals least expected, flashes 
of pedagogical truth of the greatest value to the 
thinking teacher are found. Every teacher 
should plan each year-a course of pedagogical 
reading and follow it during the year, leaving 
some time for such miscellaneous reading as her 
needs may require or which may interest her 
from time to time. One of the greatest values 
of the Chautauqua reading courses is the stimu- 
lating effect which they have upon the people to 
pursue definite courses of study. I have met 
people who were very proud of their Chautauqua 
certificates. They have a right to be proud, for 
they have done what a great many people have 
not done; they have been systematic students 
and have finished definite tasks in a definite time. 

Education has become a common subject of 
conversation among intelligent people in our 
communities. This interest is stimulated by 
many of our magazines and papers publishing 
articles on educational subjects. These articles 
increase interest in the best thought and work 
of the school. The teacher should be able to 
speak intelligently on all educational topics in 
the public mind and should be able to speak in 
such a way that her opinions will carry weight. 
Only teachers who are in the habit of reading 
and thinking education are able to do this. 

But the principal reason why teachers should 
be professional students is that they may be bet- 
ter prepared to do their work. The teacher who 
has a good knowledge of the history of educa- 
tional thought and endeavor, who knows and ap- 
preciates the work of the present and who has 
visions of the needs and requirements of the fu- 
ture, who is able through her knowledge of psy- 
chology and child study to rightly interpret the 
children under her instruction, who is familiar 
with the best methods of teaching, who has 
sound views on school organization and the gov- 
ernment of children, and who has acquired the 
ability to carry her ideas into effect, has become 
a professional teacher. The teacher who does 
not possess these qualifications and who does not 
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try to improve herself is not.able to take her. 
proper place’ in the Lommunity, neither is she» 


able to earn the salary paid her. . 

A system of schools is as good as its compo- 
nent parts. Good buildings, ample grounds, an 
efficient administration, a helpful and progres- 
sive community, well qualified teachers vitally 
interested in their work, ‘and all working to- 
gether for the highest good, must result in good 
schools. While weakness in any one of these 
unfavorably affects the result of the whole, 
weakness in the administrative and teaching 
force is fatal. Whatever then will help these 
to do better work should be required of all and 
welcomed by all. Reading and thinking educa- 
tion is one way. 

Fortunately, teaching has a literature of its 
own now, and it is a growing one both in quality 
and quantity. Twenty-five years ago a five-foot 
shelf would have been amply large to hold all the 


- books on the subject worth while. Now it would 


take many such shelves. The scientific study of 
education in our normal schools, colleges, and 


- universities, which has made good progress in 


recent years, has been a great stimulus to the 
production of new books. This study is mak- 
ing new revelations of the human mind in its 
growth and development, and is working ‘out 
better methods of teaching and management, a 
better understanding of the child in its social 
relations and as an individual, and a fuller ap- 
preciation of the preparation necessary to fit the 
child not alone for some distant future, but for 
the now. Of all this new thought and develop- 
ment the teacher should have knowledge. 

My observation led me to believe that the num- 
ber of teachers who are students of the literature 
of teaching is increasing slowly from year to 
year. These, I felt sure, would welcome any 
attempt to stimulate all to better prepare them- 
selves for their work by requiring.each year some 
systematic reading and study from all. The plan 


adopted for our schools for the school year, 1917- 


1918, was an attempt in this direction. Each 


teacher was asked to read two prescribed books 


before June 1, and to send a report on each book 
in the form of a letter to the superintendent, on 
or before June 1. No instructions were given 
as to the length or contents of the report, each 
teacher being left free to individualize her re- 
port. 

Teachers were divided into three divisions: 
Elementary, high, and vocational. One book 
was prescribed for all the teachers. The second 
book selected for the elementary teachers, in- 
cluding the principals and all directors, was of 
peculiar interest to the teachers in those schools. 
The same was true of the second book selected 
for the high school teachers, and the one for 
the vocational teachers. The following were 
the prescribed books :-— 

Elementary — “A Schoolmaster of the Great 
City,” Angelo Patri; “The Science and Art of 
Teaching,” La Rue.. 

High School — “A Schoolmaster of the Great 
City,” Angelo Patri; “Supervised Study,” Hall 
Quest. 
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Vocational — “A Schoolmaster of the Great 
City,” Angeld Patri; “Learning to Earn,” Lapp 
and Mote. 

For the year 1918-1919 each teacher was 
asked to read one prescribed book and one book 
of her own selection, and report to the superin- 
tendent not later than June 1, 1919. The fol- 
lowing books were prescribed :— 

Elementary — “How to Teach the Funda- 
mentals,” Kendall and Mirick. 

High School and Vocational School — “Intro- 
duction to High School Teaching,” Colvin. 

The course for 1919-1920 is as follows :— 

Elementary — “All the Children of All the 
People,” William Hawley Smith. 

High School — “Psychological Principles of 
Education,” H. H. Horne. 

Vocational School — “The Instructor: The 
Man and the Job,” Charles Allen. 

All directors are to read “All the Children of 
All the People,” and the special teachers of man- 
ual training and sewing, “The Instructor: The 
Man and the Job.” 

For a second book each teacher is to make 
her own selection. 

Reports on the two books read are to be sent 
to the superintendent of schools not later than 
June 1, 1920. As in former years no definite in- 
structions will be given as to the length and con- 
tents of the reports. However, reports should 
be long enough and should show a good knowl- 
edge of the message of the books. 

The work has been worth while in every way. 
A large majority of the reports showed careful 
study and thought and were very creditable. 
The teachers met the requirements in the right 
spirit, many of them saying that they were glad 
that their attention had been called to such ex- 
cellent books and that they had been greatly 
benefited by their reading. The spirit in which 
the reading was done was undoubtedly a large 
factor in its successful outcome. The results 
of the reading are being reflected in better work 
in the schools. 

The following is a list of the books selected 
and read by the teachers for their second book 
during the school year, 1918-1919 :— 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The American Government, Frederic J. Haskin. 

His Friend, Miss MacFarlane, Kate Langley Bosher. 
A Girl of the Limberlost, Gene Stratton Porter. 

The Promised Land (2), Mary Antin. 

Russia in 1916, Stephen Graham. 

The Desert of Wheat, Zane Grey. 

The Battle of the Nations, Frederic Arnold Kummer. 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through, H. G. Wells. 

The Girl Who Walked Without Fear, Louise Rice. 
Mildred Carver (4), Martha Bensley. 

Letters to Jack (3), Francis Kelly. 

My Home on the Field of Honor, Francis Wilson Huard. 
The Three Things (4), Mary Raymond Andrews. 
Famous Composers, Nathan H. Doyle. 

The Training for an Effective Wife, Charles W. Eliot. 
Free Air, Sinclair Lewis. 

The Soul of Ann Rutledge (3), Bernice Babcock. 

The Man Nobody Knew, Holworthy Hall. 

Winds of Chance, Rex Beach. 

The Making of a Teacher, Martin G. Braumbaugh. 
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Fighting for Peace, Henry Vas Dyke. 

The Flag, Homer Greene. 

Red Rock, Thomas Nelson Page. 

Mademoiselle Miss, Unknown. 

The Observation of Teaching, C. B. Maxwell. 

Set in Silver, C. N. & A. N. Williamsen. 

Blonds and Brunettes, K. M. H. Blackford, M. D. 

A Vagabond Journey Around the World, Harry A. 
Frank. 

Dairy Bacteriology, Russell. 

The Vitalized School, Francis B. Pearson. 

A Sen of the Hills, Harriet Comstock. 

Form and Functions of American Government, Thomas 
Harrison. 

The Heart of the Hills, John Fox, Jr. 

The Magnificent Ambersons, Booth Tarkington. 

A Daughter of the Land, Gene Stratton Porter. 

Little Citizens (3), Myra Kelly. 

The Secret Garden, Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

A Journey to Nature, J. P. Mowbray. 

Education of Defectives in the Public Schools, Meta L. 
Anderson. 

The Secret of the Pacific, C. Reginald Enoch. 

The Worn Doorstep, Margaret Sherwood. 

Abraham Lincoln, James Morgan. 

The Boy Problem, William Byron Forbush. 

Patricia Brent, Spinster (3), Unknown. 

Character Building Thought Power, Ralph Waldo Trine. 

How to Study (3), F. M. McMurry. 

Schools of Tomorrow (4), John Dewey and Evelyn 
Dewey. 

Oh, Money, Money (5), Elinor Porter. 

Understood Betsy (7), Dorothy Canfield. 

The Dark Forest, Hugh Walpole. 

From a College Window, Arthur Christopher. 

Lewis Rand, Benson. 

Emmy Lou, George Madden Martin. 

The Griminal Imbecile, H. H. Goddard. 

Twenty-five Years—The Black Belt (3), William J. Ed- 
wards. 

In the Child’s World, Emilie Poulsson. 

Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 

The Octopus, Frank Norris. 

The Spiritual Colloquies, Grosue Borsi. 

How to Teach Reading, S. H. Clark. 

The Bent Twig, Dorothy Canfield. 

Dawn (3), Elinor Porter. 

My Unknown Chum, Unknown. 

Miss Pim’s Camouflage, Lady Stanley. 

Isobel, Oliver Carwood. 

Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education, 
Thomas, Jennings, Meyer, Watson. 

A South American Trip, Burton Holmes. 

The Vale of Cedars, Grace Aguilar. 

In the Valley, Harold Frederic. 
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The Song of the Cardinal, Gene Stratton Porter. 
Far and Near, John Burroughs. 

The Boy’s Life of Mark Twain. 
The Preacher of Cedar Mountain, Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 
The Fall of the Romanoffs, Nicholas Romanoff. 
How to Tell Stories to Children, Sarah Come Bryant. 
ACADEMY (Public High School). 


Through England with Tennyson, Oliver Hulkel. 

The Battle of the Nations, Frederic Arnold Kummer. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students on 
Some of Life’s Ideals, William James. 

The Foes of Our Own Household, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Great Schools of Painting, Winifred Turner. 

The Evidence in the Case (3), James M. Beck. 

The Poetry of Tennyson, Henry Van Dyke. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (3), Ibanez. 

Teaching of History — Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Dr. Henry Johnson. 

The Teaching of Shorthand, John Robert Gregg. 

Jimmy, the Carrier, Israel Zangwill. 

The Tin Soldier (3), Temple Bailey. 

Feeding the Family, Mary Swartz Rose. 

Expressive English, James C. Fernald. 

The Science of Life, Edgar F. Van Buskirk, Edith L. 
Smith. 

The Meaning of Modern Life, Charles F. Horne. 

The Life of the Bee, Maeterlinck. 

Principles of Teaching Based on Psychology, Thorn- 
dyke. 

The Bent Twig, Dorothy Canfield. 

The Song of the Cardinal, Gene Stratton Porter. 

The Blue Flower, Henry Van Dyke. 

The Resurrection, Tolstoy. 

Le Maitre de la Mer, Vicomte de Vogue. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Red Pepper Burns, Grace Richmond. 

Sanitation and Sanitary Engineering, Gerhard William 
Paul. 

A Curious Quest, E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Outline of Industrial Chemistry, Frank Hall Thorpe. 

The Turmoil (3), Booth Tarkington. 

The Gary Public Schools — Industrial Work, Charles 
F. Richards. 
DIRECTORS AND SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Every Man a King, Orison Swett Marden. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (2), Ibanez. 

Education by Plays and Games (3), George Ellsworth 
Johnson. 

Wood and Forest, William Noyes. 

The Following of the Star, Florence Barclay. 

The Poems of Rupert Brooke. ' 


NOTE: The figures in parentheses indicate the num- 
ber of teachers who read the books, 


“GOD’S IN HIS HEAVEN” STILL! 


BY LOURBLLA C, POOLE 


O troubled hearts, forget your pain, 

Your grief and loss, now once again 
The merry Yule-tide brings 

Its joy of giving, song and mirth 

To gladden all the hearts of earth, 

And once more celebrate the birth 
Of our great King of Kings! 


Come, little birds and friendly beasts, 

And share with us the Yule-tide feasts 
Earth spreads so lavishly! 

O children, let your voices gay 


Banish all gloom and doubt away! 
Be wholly happy for this. Day, 
And dance around the Tree! 


Ring, Christmas bells! Your message gives 
Faith to believe that Truth still lives! 
Ring, ring, with right good will! 
For though humanity’s bruised breast 
Is throbbing with a wild unrest, 
Man longs and strives yet for the best! 
God’s in His Heaven still! 
—From Our Dumb Animals. 
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CONCRETE GEOMETRY FOR THE SEVENTH GRADE 


BY W. H. FLETCHER 


State Normal School, Oshkosk, Wisconsin 


Concrete Geometry aims to furnish the stu- 
dent with a definite set of notions regarding 
space relations, with reference to those ap- 
plications of geometry which are a part of his 
immediate environment. By means of measure- 
ment; construction, estimating, designing, obser- 
vation, and appreciation the field of applied 
geometry is studied. ‘A great deal of the manip- 
ulation of the truths of geometry is secured in 
this way. But the aim is primarily to teach the 
subject by so presenting it that the pupils are en- 
abled to sense the various facts, thus becoming 
thoroughly familiar with the various relations of 
magnitudes and understanding the importance of 
space relations in their environment. 

No attempt is made to prove statements ac- 
cording to the usages of plane geometry as 
taught in the high school. The reason for this 
is that children of the seventh grade, where the 
concrete geometry is coming to be placed, are 
not sufficiently mature to use logical proof to 
good advantage. But it is occasionally found 
valuable to prove statements by such methods as 
those of superposition and measurement, in order 
to convince pupils that certain statements are 
true. A great deal of measuring, estimating, 
appreciating, observing, and drawing is done. 
Discussion forms a large part of practically every 
class exercise. Problems are the basis of each 
exercise and those problems which are met in 
real life are the ones studied. An attempt is made 
to have the children solve these problems in their 
own way, always under the guidance and sugges- 
tions of the teacher. 

Not over one-fourth of the propositions of 
plane geometry as usually taught in the secon- 
dary school is available for use in any course in 
concrete geometry, and those which are avail- 
able should be handled in as concrete a form as 
possible. 

The following is a rather full statement of the 
truths of geometry which may be included in 
such a course :— 

1. The meaning represented by such terms 
as horizontal, vertical, perpendicular, oblique, 
bisect, trisect, locus of a point, etc. 

2. Study of angles—right, acute, obtuse—also, 
their unit of measurement. 

3. Study of triangles—right, scalene, isos- 
celes, equilateral, obtuse, acute. 

4. Study of quadrilaterals, such as rectangle, 
parallelogram, square, rhombus, rhomboid, 
trapezoid, including all facts about each. 

5. Regular polygons—all the facts, such as 
names, angles, and number of sides. 

6. Circles—facts, centre, radius, circumfer- 
ence, diameter, arc, sector, segment. 

?. Equality, construction, and use of triangles 
of all types. 


8. Construction problems—angle, triangle, 
square, rectangle, regular polygons, perpendicular 
bisector of a line, perpendicular to a line, line 
parallel to another line, circle in a triangle, 
circle around a triangle, polygon in a circle, 
polygon around a circle. 

9. Problems dealing with areas of triangles, 
quadrilaterals, polygons, circles. 

10. Problems dealing with tangents to a 
circle, chords of a circle. 

11. Problems employing angles measured by 
degrees. 

12. Problems of symmetry. 

13. Problems employing ratio and _propor- 
tion. 

14. Problems employing graphical method of 
representing geometrical and other truths. 

15. Problems involving measurement, deal- 
ing with lines or surfaces or solids, including 
volumes. 

The following sample lessons from the course 
as now given in the training school of the State 
Normal School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, will give 
a definite notion of the nature of the problems, 
the method of procedure, and the results to be 
desired. Throughout the conduct of such a 
course the work of the individual pupils should 
be the constant care of the teacher. This may 
be accomplished by providing additional optional 
problems for the brighter pupils to solve, while 
the slower ones are receiving attention and help. 
The brighter pupils can and should do more 
work than the rest of the class. If problems are 
not readily available, then the brighter part of 
the class should be employed to assist in instruct- 
ing those who are not as brilliant. This should 
not be done all of the time, however, as it de- 
prives the brighter section of the class of its 
right to progress more rapidly. 

Lesson A.*—Problem: To survey a _ lot of 
land, using the tripod transit, make an accurate 


‘drawing of the lot, and find its area. 


The use of the instrument to be employed may 
be taught in the schoolroom before taking the 
class outdoors, where the work should be ac- 
tually done. It is usually the best plan to teach 
the use of instruments indoors, because the class 
then uses the instruments outdoors to better 
advantage and can therefore keep its attention 
upon the problem under solution. 

Set up a transit, which consists of a camera 
tripod, with a board on the tripod head, a pin set 
into the exact centre of the board, and a plumb 
bob hung from the centre of the tripod head 
underneath. A cardboard or brass protractor ‘s 


* The type lessons outlined are not arranged in sequence. They 
simply illustrate the method employed. Tesson A is rot the firat 
esson taught in the course. Lesson B does not immediately follow 
lesson A, nur does Lesson C immediately follow Lesson B. 
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used to measure the angles. Two poles abeut 


six or seven feet long are needed, besides a 


measuring tape and a pocket level. 

Set the two poles and the transit in three dif- 
ferent places in the room and use the transit to 
measure an imaginary angle formed by it and 
the two poles. If preferred, an angle may be 
drawn with chalk upon the floor of the room and 
the transit set up at the vertex of this angle, the 
two poles being set up along the sides of the 
angle to guide in sighting and measuring the 
angle. Sight along the pin in line with the stake 
on one side of the angle to be measured. Place 
the protractor against the pin along this line. 
With a ruler or other straight edge sight along 
the line of the pin and the other pole. Measure 
the angle by the number of degrees cut off by 
the ruler on the protractor. If the angle has 
been drawn upon the floor, a check upon this 
measurement may be had by placing the protrac- 
tor directly upon the angle after the sighting has 
been done by means of the transit. Allow dif- 
ferent members of the class to measure the same 
angle. Have them agree upon the size of the 
angle, or average the results to come to an agree- 
ment. Change the position of the two poles, or 
draw another angle upon the floor, and determine 
its measure in degrees as before. Do a sufficient 
amount of this angle measuring so that the class 
is individually familiar with the use of the tripod 
transit in measuring angles. Satisfy yourself by 
questioning each child about how to handle the 
instrument. 

The next exercise in the development of this 
lesson consists in the solving of problems involv- 
ing the actual measurement of outdoor plots, 
reducing the measurements to scale drawings, 
and finding the areas of them. This work is best 
conducted by dividing the class into groups of 
not over five pupils, each group under the direc- 
tion of a captain, and each group equipped with 
a tripod transit, protractor, straight edge, meas- 
uring tape. two poles, and note books in which 
to make observations. Plots with straight lines 
should be chosen first. Such plots as have all 
four angles right angles should be avoided, as 
should also those plots with a great number of 
sides. In conducting the outdoor exercise each 
member of a small party is to survey at least one 
angle of a plot and assist in measuring the sides 
of the plot, besides keeping full notes of the 
length of each side and the value of each angle. 
These notes are for use at the next exercise in 
reducing the plot to a scale drawing. No in- 
struction is carried on during this period, except 
such suggestions as may be needed to get each 
group to use its instruments correctly. The 
teacher passes from one group to another, su- 
pervising, suggesting, asking questions, to see 
that each group understands what it is trying to 
do. Each group is responsible to its captain for 
results. 

Discussion of the survev takes place during 
the third period, at which time the members of 
the class make scale drawings of the plots sur- 


veyed. No specific directions are needed, but 
help may have to be given to individuals in de- 
termining the scale to be used. Obviously it will 
be impossible to place some drawings upon the 
paper in such a way that they will look well 
placed. 

Applications of this lesson may be found by 
assigning to the class problems like the follow- 
ing: Lay out upon the playground a full sized 
baseball diamond. Use the tripod transit and 
other necessary instruments to lay out a tennis 
court; a volley ball court; a captain ball court; a 
basket ball playing field; a football field. 

The following questions which may be asked 
of the class will show additional applications and 
suggest other ways of regarding this work: 
“What problems could you suggest which might 
be solved by the use of the tripod transit?” “What 
do you think is the most important thing to be 
noted in this lesson?” ‘What has this lesson 
taught you in regard to angles?” “In what busi- 
ness or occupation would such methods as we 
have employed be necessary?” “To what people 
are angles very important?” 

Members of the class may wish to survey their 
own home lots by this method, to learn how 
much land is owned by their families and in this 
way calculate the value in terms of an acre. If 
such home surveys are madre, the question will 
naturally arise—“Of what importance is the divi- 
sion line between the home property and the ad- 
joining lots?” Another question which. might 
occur to pupils is: “What effect upon the home 
lot would result from a variation of the angle at 
any corner?” 

The solving of such questions brings out 
immediately the importance of angles in all dis- 
tribution of land throughout the world, thus 
showing the great value to man of the surveyor 
and his transit. 

Lesson B.—Problem: To design a linoleum 
pattern using the equilateral triangle as the basis. 

This is primarily a lesson upon appreciation of 
a geometrical figure as applied in designs in 
common use. Material for the lesson may be 
found in sample books of linoleums, such as 
stores dealing in house furnishings usually carry 
in stock. The pupils will also discover this tri- 
angle in use in their homes to a certain extent, 
possibly for the same purpose. 

First, place several linoleum samples _ where 
they can be seen by the class, or draw upon the 
board before the class period a design such as 
the class will study and attempt to make during 
the first exercise upon the problem. Next draw 
several horizontal parallel lines, equally distont 
from each other, say eight or ten in number. Sets 
of oblique lines, making angles of 60 degrees 
with the horizontal lines, are drawn so as to make 
a network of equilateral triangles upon the borrd. 
This network of lines is made the basis for the 
study of equilateral triangles from which desions 
shall be made. Questions like the following are 
asked of the class: “What drawing instruments 
would you use to construct such a network of 
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limes as this upon the board?” “If yeu use a 

: sheet of paper 9 x 12 inches, how far apart ought 
the different sets of lines to be?” “How can you 
tell where the oblique lines shall come?” “What 
Statement would you make about all the angles 
that you see?” 

After any questions arising have been satis- 
factorily answered the pupils are required to 
draw the sets of lines upon their drawing boards. 
‘Space the horizontals not over an inch apart. 
The oblique lines will be determined by using 
the 60 degrees angle of the 30 degrees—60 de- 
grees triangle with the T square. When the net- 
work is completed, call for suggestions about us- 
ing this as the basis for a pleasing design for a 
linoleum pattern. Call the attention of the class 
to the various designs displayed about the room. 
If possible to secure such a pattern, get one for 
display in which every other triangle is blocked 
out in one color, the remaining triangles in an- 
other color, so that the design is very apparently 
one consisting of triangles. A portion of the 

. network may be devoted to reproducing this de- 
_&§ sign, the remainder being reserved for later use. 
_§ Care should be taken.that any colors used in 
making this design blend harmoniously. Pupils 
should consult each other, or the teacher in 
charge, or examine patterns on display, or vari- 
ous color schemes posted about the room, or 
they may be sent to the drawing teacher to get 

her approval of their color schemes. 
At the close of the first lesson period assign for 
cS ; observation at home or elsewhere outside school 
the finding of similar designs or any others that 
make use of the equilateral triangle. Urge the 
pupils to bring in sketches of other kinds of tri- 
angles that they find used for purposes of design, 
and be prepared to report upon what they have 
: found to the class, or to display sketches which 
7 they have made. Emphasize this outside work 
7 until it becomes habitual for the class to see 
applications of geometry outside the classroom. 
For the second period use the same network 
to secure other designs in which several equi- 
lateral triangles are used in combinations to make 
a design that may contain more than two colors 
and several different shapes. Sample designs of 
2 linoleums actually on sale, as well as original de- 
. ‘signs upon the board, or upon large sheets of 
paper, will give the class its first ideas regarding 


these possible combinations. Discuss the pos- 
sible combinations, beginning with the original 
network as secured the previous day. At first 


7 show one or two possible combinations which 
have been made by the teacher. Call for volun- 
; teers to make other combinations to produce dif- 
> ferent designs. Do a sufficient amount of this 

work to get the class to see the possibilities. 

Then require that the same basic network be 

drawn and each member of the class produce his 
' own, set of combinations, coloring, or shading 
with the pencil, as he may desire. As before, re- 
quire discussion with some other person regard- 
ing color scheme to be used, or have several 
harmonious combinations of colors posted about 
the room, so that the children whose sense of 
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color combinations is not well developed may 
choose from these if necessary. Post upon the 
bulletin board the drawings secured during this 
second period. If time permits, stimulate a dis- 
cussion of the good and bad qualities of each 
drawing. Test the class to see if each member is 


_ able to name the various figures employed, such 


as hexagon, rhombus, etc. This is by way of 
satisfying yourself whether these terms have 
been absorbed without undue emphasis. 

Have a report upon the observations of the 
class. The forms which will possibly be reported 
and which may be suggested during this lesson 
as combinations of equilateral triangles are: the 
diamond, the hexagon, the hourglass, the six- 
pointed star, the rhombus, and others. A great 
variety of arrangement and distribution of color 
is possible. As a lesson of appreciation this 
work is especially important. 

Lessons closely related to this one could be 
worked out using the horizontal parallel lines as 
before, with oblique lines running at 45 degrees 
to the horizontals. Squares, octagons, isosceles 
right triangles, and other figures are possible 
with this network as a basis. 

If these two straight-line networks are either 
of them combined with circles, parts of circles, 
and other curves, a great variety of designs be- 
comes possible and this portion of the field of 
design then appears to be of considerable im- 
portance. It is advisable, however, not to allow 
this work to consume too much time. Along 
with it should goa continual series of short, sharp 
quizzes to focus the attention upon the geometry 
side of the work; otherwise, this phase of it may 
become in the minds of children of less im- 
portance than the drawing and the coloring. 

Lesson C.—Problem: In crossing a lot of land 
a ditch is to be dug under one corner of a build- 
ing. The ditch will cross at a distance of twelve 
feet from the corner on one side and come out 
eighteen feet from the corner on the other side. 
How many feet of pipe will be required to cover 
the distance across the corner? 

The above is one form of problem based upon 
the proposition that when two triangles have 
two sides and the included angle of one equal to 
two sides and the included angle of the other, 
the two triangles are equal and therefore their 
third sides are equal. In teaching this truth and its 
application to the seventh grade an economical 
way is to adapt the problem to the conditions 
within the schoolroom. The problem is stated 
something like this: “Find a distance across the 
corner of a box which cannot be measured di- 
rectly.” The method of teaching this in such a 
way that a similar problem may be solved outside 
the classroom follows. 

Mark with chalk upon the sides of a box set 
upon the floor the two points, the same distance 
from the floor, between which the distance is to 
be measured. The two points should be on the 
two vertical sides of the box that intersect at one 
end. Note the distance each point is from the 
corner of the box. Raise the problem of finding 
this distance between the two points by means of 
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geometry. Teach the class to extend the two 
known distances to correspondingly equal dis- 
tances from the corner and then to connect the 
extremities of the two lines thus made. Meas- 
ure this last line drawn. Do a similar thing 
upon the top of the box. 
of the two lines thus found. Review the | state- 
ment that one triangle has two sides and the in- 
cluded angle equal to two sides afrd the included 
angle of the other. Have the class draw a dia- 
gram of this upon paper, using the right triangle 
te begin with. With scissors cut out the two 
triangles thus formed. They are shown to be 
equal when one is placed upon the other. Dis- 
cuss the processes thus far carried out. Ques- 
tion individual members of the class to be sure 
that each understands how to measure an un- 
known distance in this fashion. 

Usually it will require no more than a single 
period to acquire a working knowledge of this 
theorem. The next lesson period is spent in 
measuring distances through buildings where 
distances cannot be measured. The class is 
divided into groups, each under a captain as in 
lesson A, and then goes outdoors to measure un- 
known distances, using the method as developed 
in the class. Each party has a measuring tape 
and two stakes to mark the extremities of the 
extended lines. The teacher merely states the 
particular problem to be solved and leaves the 
group to solve its own problem, passing to the 
next group. As soon as a group has solved its 
problem there is suggested for solution another 
distance, to be found in a similar way, or a prob- 
lem in which the angle involved is not a right 


‘angle. 


Upon returning to the room for the following © 


Compare the lengths: 


lesson period the discussion of the possibilities of 
this method is then taken up. It appears that 
such a method may be used to find the distance 
across a small pond, through a large rock, 
through a hill, in fact through any obstruction 
where-a distance which cannot be directly meas- 
ured is desired for some- purpose. Following 
this discussion the attempt should ..be made to. 
secure a rule of action.to be employed.in such.a 
case, which amounts to a statement in the words. 
of the pupils of the theorem as stated. at the be- 
ginning of this lesson outline. It is a good plan 
to write such a statement upon the board and in- 
clude this rule in the notes which the pupils are 
making upon the geometry which they are study- 
ing. 

It is best to state at this point that triangles 
are extremely useful in determining unknown 
distances. Examples of this are: (a) Laying out 
a topographical survey of a state in order to 
make a map of the state. Points throughout 
the state are established from which triangles 
may be constructed by surveying, and the whoie 
State in this way divided into triangles and an 
accurate map thus made. (b) The breaking up 
of an irregularly shaped field into triangles for 
purposes of measurement of the acreage of the 
field. This sort of discussion helps to broaden 
the appreciation of the class for the value of tri- 
angles and their widespread use as a means of 
accurate measurement of unknown distances and 
distances which are difficult to measure. 

The close of this lesson should show an ac- 
curate drawing to illustrate the solution of the 
problem, together with a careful statement of the 
conditions: under which the unknown distance 
may be found. =" 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT AND ACTION 


BY JOY E, MORGAN 


When Johann Gutenberg in his secret work- 
-shop poured the molten metal into the rough 
‘matrices he had cut for separate types, the instru- 
ment for the spread of democracy was created. 
‘When early Cavaliers and Puritans planted the 
crude beginnings of free public schools, the 
forces of democracy were multiplied. When 
half a century ago the first meagre beginnings 
-of the public library movement were evolved, 
‘democracy was for all time assured.. The world 
was old when typography was invented. Less 
‘than five centuries have passed since then, and 
in this interval—but a brief period in the long 
‘history of human endeavor—there has been more 
-enlargement of opportunity for the average man 
and woman than in all the time that went before. 
‘Without the instrumentality of the printed page, 
without the reproductive processes that give to 
‘all the world in myriad tongues the thought of 
all the centuries, slavery, serfdom and feudalism 
would still shackle the millions not so fortunate 
as to be born to purple and ermine, and fine 
‘linen. The evolution of the book is therefore 


‘the history of the unfoldment of human rights. 


In the rural regions, save in a handful of com- 
monwealths whose library commissions or state 
libraries actively administer traveling libraries, 
the book supply is practically negligible. Even 
the hundreds of itinerating libraries but mea- 
grely meet the want. All the traveling libraries 
in the United States have a total issue annually 
less than that of any one of twenty municipal 
systems that can be named. The public library 
facilities in at least six thousand of the smaller 
towns are pitifully insufficient and in hundreds of 
them wholly absent. 

In medieval days, the heralds of civilization 
were the warrior, the missionary, the explorer 
and the troubadour; in modern times civilization 
is carried forward by the chemist, the engineer, 
the captain of industry, and the interpreter of 
life—whether the medium utilized be pen or 
brush or voice. Without vision civilization 
would perish, and so it may well be that the 
printed page shall serve as a symbol of its su- . 
preme vision. Within the compass of the book 
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sincerely written, rightly chosen, and well used 
are contained the three chief elements which 
justify the library of the people—information, 
education, recreation. 

There is need for greater co-operation be- 
tween teachers and librarians. There are ten- 
dencies in teaching that are strangling rather 
than imparting the love of fine literature. Into 
the atmosphere of the school must be introduced 
some element that will bring to the growing 
boys and girls a love of reading and a genuine 
desire for absorbing those vital forces of life 
which literature images. If we believe that the 
ultimate aim of education is that of the ultimate 


aim of life, there must be that attention to the 


individual need which in the end makes for the 
uplifting of all. If the school narrows the path- 
way by compulsion, the library gives the joy of 
freedom unrestricted. Therein lies its potency, 
and therein does it make its appeal not to the 
few elect, but to the many. 

Curiously enough, a perception of values which 
inhere in the associated and co-ordinated efforts 
of school and library has not, as yet, dawned 
upon school men _ to any appreciable degree. 
Here and there, indeed, a vibrant voice has de- 
manded the joining of effort for practical ends, 
but the teaching folk as a whole remain impervi- 
ous to possibilities even when sensible of the 
need. 

A careful examination of fifty average books 
on education issued since 1870 yields but scant 
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encouragement to those who seek association of 
school and library. Six of the fifty writers give 
at least passing consideration to the subject. 
['wo cyclopedias of education recognize the im- 
portance of the subject. Forty-two beoks issued 
between the years mentioned and about equally 
divided between the decades represented are 
wholly barren of such mention. On the other 
hand, two are notable for vital grasp and broad 
treatment—G. Stanley Hall’s chapters in the sec- 
ond volume of his “Educational Prob'ems,” and 
Hugo Munsterberg’s chapter in “The Ameri- 
cans.” 

Public libraries are the natural and legitimate 
outcome of compulsory education. 

There is no other governmental enterprise—- 
not excepting the public schools—that so epitom- 
izes the spirit of democracy. 

The immediate concern of those engaged in 
library extension must be with the forces reach- 
ing the adult population, and especially the 
young men and women engaged in_ industrial 
pursuits. 

Note : These extracts are selected from the various chapters of 
“Library Ideals’? by Henry E. Legler. compiled and edited by his son 
(Open Court Publishing Company Chicago). They are not meant to 
make a connected account of libraries. buteach ore os an isolated 
statement of fact or principle is worthy of serioens thought at a time 
when leadere in nearly every state are considerine some form of 
library legislation, when the county library—like the consolidated 
achool—promises to secure a place in legislation and taxetion that will 
enable it to take the place of the ineffective small unit that has funds 
for neither trained service nor adeqnate equipment. Mr. Tegier at 
the time of his death was librarian of the Chicago Public Library. and 
before going to that post was seeretary of the Milwaukee Board of 


Education and Secretary of the Winconsin Free Litrory Commission. 
His **Library Ideals” shou!d be in the hands of every progressive 


writer on educational subjects and of every leader in educational’ 


administration. 


WHY A SECRETARY OF EDUCATION? 


BY HUGH 8S. MAGILL 


Field Secretary, Natioral Education Association 


The Smith-Towner Educational Bill now be- 
fore Congress contains two principal provisions, 
the creation of a Department of Education with 
a Secretary of Education in the President’s Cab- 
inet at its head, and the authorization of an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 to aid and encourage 


‘ the states in the promotion of education. The 


bill embodies two fundamental ideas, a Secretary 
of Education and Federal aid. 

It has been suggested that the appointment of 
a Secretary of Education by the President might 
bring education into partisan politics, and it is 
pointed out that in the states and local communi- 
ties it has been found wise to keep the adminis- 
tration of education free from all political influ- 
ences. It seems to me that those who hold this 
view have not given sufficient consideration to 
certain facts which are quite fundamental in de- 
termining the question. 

In the first place, the Federal Government can- 
not control or administer education. Any at- 
tempt to do so would be in violation to the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution. The Smith- 
Towner bill expressly provides that the purpose 
of the act is “to encourage the states in the pro- 
motion of education,” and that all educational 
facilities encouraged by its provisions “shall be 
organized, supervised and administered excli- 


_ sively by the legally constituted state and local 


educational authorities of the several states.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the arguments which 
may be advanced in behalf of keeping the admin- 
istration of education out of politics do not appty 
to the Secretary of Education as provided for in 
the Smith-Towner bill. He is authorized to ad- 
minister his department, but he cannot adminis- 
ter the public schools. The administration and 
control of education in the schools is reserved by 
the Federal constitution “to the states, respec- 
tively; or to the people,” and by the terms of this 
bill to the “state and local educational authori- 
ties of the several states.” 

I do not believe that the appointment of a 
Secretary of Education by the President is at all 
likely to bring the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Education into partisan politics. 
prominent United States Senator, whose name 
has frequently been mentioned in connection 
with the Presidency, recently remarked that he 
did not know of any action that would be poorer 
politics from a purely partisan standpoint than 
for a President to undertake to “play politics” 
with a Department of Education. He declared 
that in his opinion any President would recog- 
nize that a failure to keep the Department of 
Education on a very high plane of efficiency and 
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professional service would be condemned by peo- 
ple of all parties and would be most disastrous 
even from a partisan standpoint. This view is 
held by every member of the committees on edu- 
cation of both the Senate and House with whom 
I have talked. 

But there are some very positive reasons why 
there should be a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet. It is quite generally con- 
ceded that the Federal Government should make 
appropriations to encourage the states in the pro- 
motion of education. It is also recognized that 
a budget system should be created. A bill es- 
tablishing such a system has already been passed 
by the House of Representatives. A federal 
budget must, of necessity, be prepared by the 
executive department under the direction of the 
President. Its preparation will become an im- 
portant administrative function and _ will un- 
doubtedly be carefully studied and discussed by 
the President and his cabinet. If education is to 
receive just recognition and support it should be 
represented in the President’s cabinet, the same 
as other great national interests. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has enjoyed such 
recognition since 1889, now receives more than 
$33,000,000 a year, while the Bureau’ of Educa- 


tion, which does not have such recognition, re- 
ceives less than a hali a million. 

But the most important reason for a Secrefary 
of Education is that the vital relation of educa- 
tion to the social, industrial and economic life of 
our nation may receive due consideration by 
those highest in authority. Someone should be 
in a position to bring this fact to the attention of 
the President and other high officials, that it may 
be recognized as an important element in the 
policy of every administration. The President 
might well include it in his messages to Congress 
as a subject of national importance, and recom- 
mend such action by Congress as might seem 
best to encourage the states in the promotion of 
education. Experience has demonstrated that 
this cannot be accomplished by a commissioner 
who is not in immediate touch with the President 
and Congress. 

The administration of the schools should con- 
tinue to be under the management of educational 
experts, just as the immediate control of the 
army should be under military experts, but the 
relation of education.to the welfare of the coun- 
try deserves recognition in the highest councils 
of the nation. Here the demand is for educa- 
tional statesmanship. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SMALL COLLEGES 


BY HARRY CLARK 


University of Tennessee 


The present enthusiasm for endowing the de- 
nominational institutions has aroused renewed 
interest in our smaller colleges, which hitherto 
have seemed in danger of being reduced to junior 
colleges, or of being crushed out of existence be- 
tween the upper and nether mill-stones of the 
developing high schools, which were destroying 
their preparatory depart:nents, and the great 
universities which were drawing away their col- 
lege students—to say nothing of the competition 
of the state normals. 

The following program seems to me capable of 
giving new life to our smaller colleges. They 
must recognize the value of co-operation and 
must cease their competition with one another, 
for they must “club” their advertising, must rally 
their alumni to the common cause of the de- 
nominational college and must exchange lec- 
turers and confidential information. Since the 
state school system is so thoroughly unified, 
there must be in every state a college associa- 
tion which will unify the efforts of the denomina- 
tional institutions and give wiser direction to 
their preparatory and_ state-mission schools. 
There is no need of rivalry between the state and 
the church school systems because both of them 
have their places, and both are needed for rea- 
sons which the space of this article prevents 
stating. 

The smaller colleges of each state should join 
in a co-operative advertising campaign through 


some strong metropolitan daily. One week they 
could advertise the value of the old-fashioned 
“Liberal Arts College Education,” co-operatively. 
The next week they could advertise for endow- 
ments. The following week they could adver- 
tise the value of the annuity system, suggesting 
that if aged people without family would place 
their funds in the care of some church college, 
they could receive a high rate of interest on their 
investments, and be exempt from any anxiety as 
to the danger of losing their capital during their 
declining years. These advertisements should 
be signed by each of the colleges financing the 
plan; and for fear that publishing the names of 
colleges in a set order might give some undue 
prominence to the first one named on the list, 
the names could be re-arranged in successive 
advertisements. By this co-operative plan the 
small colleges could keep a_ continuous weekly 
publicity campaign before the public for less cost 
to the individual institutions than some now 
spend on their separate competitive advertising. 

One of the smaller colleges in Tennessee ‘has 
placed pictures of its campus in all the important 
high schools in its territory, and this plan has 
produced results. One of the smaller colleges 
of this state has made an offer of a free freshman 
scholarship to every high school in the state, hop- 
ing that thus it could draw a large freshman 
class, many of whom would remain for the three 
later years, From my observation, this plan has 
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‘stitutions can furnish speakers for. 


_ no articles for school journals, 


not worked successfully, but has cheapened the 
college in the eyes of the students. 

Small colleges should undertake extension 
work, just as the state universities and normals 
do. Their teachers should attend the institutes, 
monthly county teachers’ meetings and the 


school fairs. ‘There is more of this work and of 


school commencement addresses, and of talks for 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations than the state in- 
Many small 
college faculties do a valuable extension work 
through preaching and other church work. 
Their laboratories could popularize their col- 
leges locally by making rock analyses and by 
making laboratory tests for physicians as one 
science teacher in this state does. This teacher 
doubles her salary yearly from fees on the out- 
side. Teachers in small colleges write practically 
although they 
could find much material in their local environ- 
ment. Our mountain colleges could make in- 
teresting investigations, for example, into the 
survival of the ballads. For fear the teachers 
may say that they can’t afford individually to do 
such work as this, let me suggest that it is one 
of their best methods of securing promotion to 
the larger universities, or of making their own 
importance to their own _ institutions great 


enough to increase their salaries from their owfi~ 


colleges. 

The smaller colleges could co-operate with the 
state institutions and with the state departments 
of education to do much inspection work and 
much visitation of schools. There isn’t a state 
department of education in the South that has 
enough ‘inspectors. If every college would lend 
two or three of its professors for school visita- 
tion, for a week each, and if these teachers could 
travel with the official endorsement of the State 
High School Inspectors. carrying and filling out 
the state department’s blank report ‘forms, each 
of these colleges-would assume a new importance 
in the eves of high school principals and students. 

The smaller colleges should co-operate in plac- 
ing their graduates in good teaching positions, 
Although in most of our states the majority of 
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our high school teachers come from the smaller 
colleges, most of them secure smaller salaries at 
the beginning than graduates of the state institu- 
tions, because the denontinational colleges do 
not give proper attention to placing their grad- 
uates. 

The smaller colleges need very much to mod- 
ernize their courses of study. In particular they 
need to introduce more courses in the social 
sciences and need to strengthen their depart- 
ments of pedagogy. Since> so many of their 
graduates go into teaching, it is vital that the de- 
partments of pedagogy be strengthened to such 
a point that their normal courses will be accepted 
by the State Departments and will appeal to 
neighboring rural teachers and county superin- 
tendents. The smaller colleges could well imitate 
the great universities by offering short courses 
with intensive work. If all of them maintained 
summer schools, we would still not have enough 
teacher-training agencies; and county govern- 
ments could well afford to subsidize summer 
schools at these denominational colleges, as one 
county in Tennessee has done, letting the sum- 
mer school take the place of the annual institute. 

Above all, the worth-while colleges should 
recognize the value to them of the great accredit- 
ing agencies. The worth of an institution is by 
no-means dependent upon its size, but there is 
need for some recognized agency to pass ap- 
proval upon, smaller institutions and guarantee 
their work to the doubting high school students, 
who have the natural admiration of all adoles- 
cents for mere size. For that reason the smaller 
colleges should take steps at once to accredit 
their preparatory departments with the great in- 
terstate associations. such as the North Central 
and the Southern. They should give their hearty 
support to commissions to accredit colleges, and 
should work in their own states to secure laws 
to prevent the chartering of new colleges unless 
they have adequate endowments to justify the 
starting of these new institutions. Every weak 
college that is permitted to begin operations 
under our present laxity in chartering colleges 
brings doubt as to the value of all diplomas from 
smaller colleges. 


DEMOCRACY 


Great mother of a new-born race, 
All earth shall be thy dwelling place; 
Democracy, thy holy name 

Shall set the continents aflame, 

Shall thrill the islands of the sea, 
And keep thy children ever free. 


From God’s eternal universe 
Shalt-thou remove the primal curse 
Which man upon his fellow-man 
Imposed since first the world began; 
Away with slaves, deprived of es 
And lily-fingered parasites! 


For thus the new-world purpose we 
Can, step by step, unfolded see; 
Columbus sailed, at God's behest, 

From lands. by wicked kings oppressed~ 


His messenger, to search the earth 
And find the place for Freedom’s birth. 


Then up rose peerless Washington, 
With many another dauntless son, 
Whose spirit, caught beyond the blue, 
Encompassed France, and Europe, too, 
Until the purpose of the Lord 

Was plainly written with the sword. 


Out of it all—Democracy! 
The final word of God's decree, 
_To carry out His cherished plan 
Of peace on earth, good will to man. 
Therefore, arise, ye people, sing 
This heaven-born and glorious thing! 
—William Mill Butler, Beachwood, N. J., in Southern 
School Journal, 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


FIGHTING THE PROFITEERS. 

Kindling wood is selling in Boston at twenty- 
five dollars per cord. The Girls’ City Club 
recently determined to boycott the wood deal- 
ers. They went with autos into the suburbs, 
bought the loose wood on a large estate,, sawed 
it into convenient lengths, loaded up their cars, 
and went triumphantly home. 

The men have caught the idea and are plan- 
ning to invade the woodlands about the city, buy 
fallen branches and other dead wood at a dollar 
or two a cord, and fill up their woodsheds, cel- 
lars, etc. But alas! the farmers may see their 
chance to fill their pocketbooks and boost prices. 
One farmer sold at seven dollars ‘per cord and 
learned that the buyer had re-sold at fifteen dol- 
lars per cord. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 

Men, in every age, have bewailed the ravages 
of years and sought perpetual youth. Dr. Serge 
Voronoff of Paris seems to have found it. He 
claims to have obtained amazing results by 
grafting new glands on old bodies. Glands, by 
their secretious, control the growth and strength 
of the human body. The thyroid gland controls 
the brain. Without it, one - becomes an idiot. 
Dr, S— inserted a monkey’s thyroid gland in an 
imbecile boy of fourteen, who became normal 
and served in the war. The interstitial glands 
control the general health. New ones prevent 
the normal decay by old age. 

‘ 
WAGES IN CHINA. 

Charles F. Weed, Vice-President of First 
National Bank of Boston, is just back from a 
tour in the Far East, where he studied trade, in- 
dustrial and financial conditions. He found 
Chinamen unloading a ship and earning only 
thirty cents a day, what we should term “starva- 
tion wages,” but on inquiring he found that 
eggs were selling there at two cents a dozen. A 
day’s wages thus was the equivalent of fifteen 
dozen eggs. The American workman, to be as 
well off, would need to earn fifteen dollars a day 
or thereabouts. The high wages, after all, may 
be the “starvation wage.” 

CATTLE AT TOP PRICE. 

On November 12 choice beef: steers attained 
in the Chicago market the highest .price ever 
known; viz., $21.50 per hundred weight on the 
hoof. Three years ago the same grade of cattle 
sold for nine cents a pound. Scarcity of cattle 
is the reason assigned for this enormous advance. 

FUEL IN VIENNA. 

Wood is so scarce in Vienna that it is here- 
after to be rationed like food. The price has ad- 
vanced 3700 per cent. since the war began. 


jai! 


FAITHFUL PORTUGAL. 

Portugal contributed to the allied forces in the 
Great War the same per cent. of its population 
as did the United States, viz.,4 per cent. Its 
dead and missing numbered 12,574. The little 
republic certainly has no cause to be ashamed 
of its record. 

Four thousand families in the Bronx district 
alone in New York City are homeless; they 
have been driven to crowd themselves into 
homes already full to the limit of hygienic re- 
quirements. The Board of Health considers the 
conditions serious. 

—o—— 
EDUCATION FOR ALL. 

A bill of incalculable importance is now be- 
fore Congress. It aims to equalize the educa- 
tional facilities for American youth in the vari- 
ous states of the Union. As it is, the children 
of some states have twice as much schooling 
and twice as good as in other states. 

Under this bill, if passed; there will be a Secre- 
tary of Education with a seat in the Cabinet. 
$100,000,000 will be disbursed annually. All 
illiterates ten years old and older will receive 
instruction. Physical education, including the 
study of hygiene and sanitation, will be universal. 

Indictments have been drawn against 600 
German officers for violation of international 
law. Their trial will.begin as soon as the treaty 
is ratified, provided they are surrendered by Ger- 
many upon the demand of the Supreme Council. 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria is charged with 
first using poison gas. 

The coal shortage is so severe in Paris that 
the war air-raid restrictions on use of gas and 
electricity have been revived. The mines are to 
be asked to work one hour more daily, for which 
they will receive “time and a half” wages. 

The value of domestic leather and tanned skin 
exported from the United States during the year 
ending June 30, 1919, -was over $126,000,000—a 
new high record. 

The total national debt of the United States 

on August 30 was $26,596,701,648. 

A monument in memory of Americans is to be 

erected at St, Mihiel, France. 

Japan’s naval program involves the expendi- 
ture of $824,000,000 in eight years for 208 war- 
ships. 


A steamer from Rotterdam has brought 165 
barrels of aniline dyes from Germany, the first 
to come to the United States since April, 1917. 
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To every Reader the Merriest possible Christmas 
and the Happiest possible New Year. 


A GREAT ADDRESS BY BRIGGS 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the great Educational 
Council of Pennsylvania in Harrisburg made 
one of the noblest addresses to which we have 
listened. 

His theme was “Aims and Purposes in High 
Schools.” ‘Two features of the address will 
give some suggestion as to its power. He 
asked a high school lad why he was perform- 
ing a certain laboratory exercise in Physics. 
The lad said he was doing it because it was in 
the Laboratory Manual, but he had not the 
slightest idea why it was in the Manual. 

Professor Briggs asked the teacher, who was 
greatly annoyed at the question and said that 
every one knows that it is indispensable in a 
course in Physics because it has been in every 
Laboratory ‘Manual he had ever seen. The 
lads, the teacher, the head of the department 
did not know or care what the purpose was 
so long as it was in the Laboratory Manual, 
and had always been in Laboratory Manuals. 

A more compelling example given by Pro- 
fessor Briggs was regarding the famous 
speech by Burke on Conciliation. A teacher 
in English was impressing upon the class the 
importance of knowing the wonderful oratori- 
cal power of Burke, whose oratory was match- 
less. 

This teacher confessed to Professor Briggs, 
on cross examination, that she had never read 
a line of Burke’s orations except in this ora- 
tion. He says he has never chanced to find 
any teacher of English who has read anything 
else of Burke, and has found only one teacher 
of English who could name any other oration 
of Burke’s, and ‘he had not read that. 

Professor Briggs made it very clear that our 
secondary schools were doing a lot of aimless 
things because they have been handed down 
from previous generations. 
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Would -that- the General Education Board or 
someone else would endow Professor Briggs 
to devote all his time and talent to destroying 
the superstitious germ that is sapping the life 
out of many courses in many secondary 
schools. 

A million people grieved when a bug got 
into the noble elms which had beautified the 
Harvard campus for generations, but few seem 
to care because this aimless and purposeless bug 
is deadening the work in secondary schools. 

Now that the world throbs with new power 
and thrills with new life, why not make the 
secondary schools throb and thrill with some 
real aims and purposes? 


CHARTS AND SHORE LIGHTS 


The most vicious scheme of which the Ger- 
mans in their desperation were accused was 
a plan to destroy light houses at the most dan- 
gerous points on the Atlantic Coast. There 
would have been no limit to the wreckage that 
might have been caused. 

No ship can leave any port until it is officially 
known it has a chart that locates every light 
along the way it is to go. It must indicate the 
character, color, action of every light and the 
range of every light with some other light. One 
dight near Racine, Wisconsin, has 700,000 
candle power, and this power is used to create 
the shrill siren signal in case of fog. 

The best skipper in the world could not get 
into Boston Harbor without a chart, and a 
chart is worthless unless the lights are on duty 
and in action. One light flashes, one is red, 
one is white, one flashes red and then white, 
and each is related in range with some other 
light. The chart tells it all and the lights stand 
sponsor for the chart. 

Every light is placed with two purposes: 
First, to keep the vessel in safe water, and sec- 
ond, to enable it to make a given port through 
a safe channel. 

The most important of all voyages is the 
voyage of life. That is as good prose as 
poetry. 

As a rule, a person gets his chart and ac- 
quires his commission to use it before he is 
eighteen years of age, and his commission, as 
a rule, should come from the schools. It is 
their business to supplement what the home, 
the church, and the community fail to do by 
way of providing chart and lights along the 
shore. For what port is the voyage to be 
made? iMrs. .Helen Thompson Woolley of 
Cincinnati, in an able address at the State 
Council of Education in Harrisburg in 1919, 
demonstrated clearly that the “moron,” the 
child that is not imbecile but will never be 
normal, should be educated to earn as good a 
living as his capacity will permit and to behave 
himself. Why not at least this port for 
normal children? 

In other words the port for which the life of a 
child up to eighteen is to chart him should be 
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to make of himself individually and in com 
munity activity the most that his capacity will 
permit. 


In the city it is difficult to know how much is © 


involved in this, but in the country school it 
is comparatively easy to chart danger signals 
for safe waters, and a guide to port channels. 

A child must be the master of himself, physi- 
cally, mentally, industrially, and socially. 

There are a few things that he must know 
scholastically, namely, how to read understand- 
ingly, how to use number as needed. With 
this knowledge there is no limit to what he 
can learn in life. All science, literature, history, 
geography, and civics are open to him to any 
extent he may choose to seek knowledge. 

Beyond these two fundamental scholastic 
needs the mission of the school is to inspire 
him to desire the knowledge best for him and 
for service to the community. 

He will learn all about the lights along the 
shore, and will trace the signals to the harbor 
channel if he has the right inspiration and 
knows how to read understandingly and can 
use number correctly. 

Too much course of study of books is, cold 
storage stuff that is liable to have been in cold 
storage over long. Every chapter in a course 
of study should be required to give the date of 
the original idea upon which it is based, that 


we may know how long it has been in cold 
storage. 
Two missions of the schools in city and 


country are to prevent the city child from be- 
_ing a dude, and the country child from being a 
rube. 

The port for which the rural school is to 
chart the child is ability to learn how to know 
what he sees, how to think clearly and indepen- 
dently about everything and everybody that he 
has occasion to think about, to know what he 
ought to do, and how to do what he ought with 
hand and head and heart. 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS UNIONIZE 


The following is an Associated Press dispatch 
under date of December 8, 1919 :— 

“New York is to have a college professors’ 
union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. In fact, the provisional organization al- 
ready exists, having been chartered last April by 
the American Federation of Labor as the third 
union in the United States to mclude college and 
university teachers in its membership, but when 
the drive for members in sixteen institutions be- 
gan there came the first public announcement of 
the movement, along with the names of the col- 
leges concerned and the men and women who 
are working for unionization. 

“Columbia University, New York University, 
the College of the City of New York, Hunter 
‘College and Adelphi College are included, and 
also the Cornell and Long Island Medical Schools 
and even the Union Theological Seminary. 
Other institutions are Pratt Institute, Ethical 


Culture School, New York School of Social 
Work, New School for Social Research, Staten 
Island Academy, the Marquand School; United 
Labor education committee, and finally, princi- 
pals, assistant principals, and other supervisory 
officers of the New York City school system 
who are not eligible in the teachers’ union or- 
ganized here three and a half years ago. 

“The new union will be known as the Asso- 
ciated Teachers’ Union, Local No: 71, of the 
American Federation of Teachers. It has head- 
quarters at 2875 Broadway.” 

This is more significant than appears tpon 
the surface. Evidently the unionizing germ is 
not exclusively a women teachers’ affair, 


DECLINE OF ARISTOCRACY IN POLITICS* 


Personally we have rarely enjoyed reading a 
book more than the reading of Dr. Fox’s book 
on New York City politics during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is impossible for anyone to write of the 
politics of 1800 to 1845 in New York in such a 
way as to meet the approval of anyone who has 
been reading and re-reading that history for 
many years, but with all our historical prejudices 
ingrained from much reading of those times we 
would not have missed the opportunity to read 
this remarkable book for anything, for it is full 
to the brim of information, some important and 
some incidental, 

Two statements are characteristic of tne 
wealth of incidents in the byways which we 
have not found on the highways of history. 

Judge William W. Van Ness, whose name ap- 
pears in all intimate history of New York, was 
accused by one of his most gifted opponents, 
when both were famous pleaders at the bar, with 
winning his case often by asking the foreman 
of the jury for “a chew of tobacco.” 

But an incident of an entirely different nature, 
one that we would have read the entire 460 
pages to have discovered, is the fact that John 
Jay retired from public life when he was per- 
haps the most distinguished American in pub- 
lic life, to study the science of the soil, the rais- 
ing of new breeds of stock, and the creation of 
new varieties of melons, 

So far as we know he was the most eminent 
American to put his brilliant mind to the devel- 
opment of new and improved varieties of farm 
products more than a century ago: 

The study by Dr. Fox is a veritable store- 
house of unusual information. 


*“The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New 
York.” By Dixon Ryan Fox, Ph.D., of Columbia. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
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The yearly index accompanies this issue. 


Department of Superintendence, Cleveland, 
February 23-28 
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MEDICAL SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS 


BY ©. M. SIEVER 


Manhattan, Kansas, Department of Student Health 


Practically all children are born healthy. If 
not they usually die within the first two years of 
their life. So we might say that all of us were 
born without disease and that it has usually been 
some fault of our parents or ourselves if we are 
suffering from any illness today. 

I have wondered why, when all want good 
health and are so eager to gain it, the public 
does not show more interest in demanding the 
teaching of it in our public schools. There is 
where it should be taught to the ciiild first. 


When our school course is well unde: vay he — 


will get much more of it at home becan:¢ par- 
ents will have had some instructions. 

Our public schools should and must be the 
clearing house of all our great questions of the 
moral and physical nature. Schools are the real 
cradle of democratic institutions. The school is 
the ideal and only way to get the public health 
lessons that will be fundamental and lasting. 
The child must get the health idea and health 
habit while young, if it is to benefit him and also 
the community. 

When we realize that there are 23,000,000 
pupils, or about one-fifth our entire population 
in the schools, and something like 18,000,000 of 
these in the elementary grades, we can readily 
see what a fine field we have to cultivate, and 
what a wonderful harvest we may expect to 
reap. And again when we get 706,000 teachers, 
educated men and women, over 522,000 of whom 
are in the elementary grades, teaching this gos- 
pel, not only to their pupils, but to the communi- 
ties in which they work, it will give us another 
big asset. Not only will these things be taught 
to children, for they will soon grow up, and then 
we shall have business men who have been 
taught, legislators who have been taught, minis- 
ters who have been taught—all taught that it is 
better to prevent disease than it is to cure it, 
and that there is no doubt but what the great 
majority of diseases can be prevented. 

Matters of public health are not personal 
questions as to how this or that thing will affect 
us, but how it will affect the community. 

It has been well said that the training of a 
child should begin many years before he is born. 
This applies especially aptly to his physical train- 
ing. If the parents have been trained physically 
as well as mentally, it will be natural for them 
to look after the physical defects of the child. 

The physical training we have been giving in 
our schools, including the colleges, has accom- 
plished very little and can not be expected to do 
more until schools are placed under the proper 
medical supervision. In our ordinary athletics 
the boys and girls who need the training the 
least get the bulk of it, and the fellow who needs 
it gets little or none; again many athletes over; 


exert themselves and would be much better off 
had they never indulged in such practices. 
Proper physical exercise must have some end in 
view, or some correction to make, in order to 
accomplish anything. Exercise just to see who 
can outdo is harmful, and therefore can not de- 
velop one’s physical system. ‘This can only be 
done by proper exercise often repeated. 

‘Twenty per cent. of the money expended for 
schools, or one dollar out of every five, is wasted 
on account of the retardation of the children 
with physical defects. Most of these are defects 
which could have been remedied in early life, 
and many of them could have been corrected by 
some simple physical movements. Yet we let 
them pass through the years of their develop- 
ment, and we have been spending more money 
weeding them out in making up the army than 
it would have cost to put them in first class 
physical condition. 

In many cases the government has undertaken 
by orthopedic means to correct many of the de- 
fects—such as those of the feet, etc., but the age 
has been against such corrections. 

Yet on the whole a great number has been 
worked over and put back into the service. While 
seemingly the government thinks this pays, yet 


how much more economical it would be to cor- 


rect these defects where possible in the younger 
days of the soldier? Why not make this a part 
of his education? Why not examine every part 
of the child as often as need beto see if he is 
developing any weak points, just as a machine is 
examined by the expert mechanic to see that 
there are no loose taps, broken bolts, extra fric- 
tion, or lack of lubricating oil, etc. The human 
body so nearly represents a machine that to a 
great extent it can be so treated. 

‘What would you think of the fellow who had 
never seen an automobile, or any other machin- 
ery of a similar nature, buying himself an expen- 
sive car and undertaking to operate and care for 
it himself? Do you suppose he would be able 
to tell where the weak points of the machine 
were? Where the parts were that needed oil? 
It is bad enough when we have found out as 
much about the machine as possible before we 
try to operate it, and then have a good adviser 
to go to in the hour of trouble. 

Now let us take the human machine. Here 


‘comes a little child to the home of a father and 


mother, who perhaps never saw a child so young 
before. They have had no experience with chil- 
dren of any kind, and yet they have to care for 
and are expected to rear this greatest treasure 
on earth. They do not know what to do nor 
what not to do. 

Health training should begin in the grades, 
and continue through the high school and col- 
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lege. Especially is this true in the college where 
the finishing touch is being put on either home- 
makers or teachers. 

We were alarmed at the loss of life in the great 
war, yet as nearly as I can get the figures, the 
casualties of all countries engaged during the 
first two and one-quarter years of the war were 
about 4,000,000. But the average annual death 
roll from preventable diseases in the same coun- 
tries during the same time was more than three 
times the number killed in the war. 


In the United States today we are spending 


many times more money to look after the health 
of hogs, sheep, cattle, etc., than we are for our 
babies, and the law makers seem to think that is 
the proper thing to do. Let a bill come up in 
the legislature of most of the states concerning 
the welfare of the hog amd man, and the hog will 
‘win every time. 

Taking it for granted then that the principles 
of health and sanitation should be taught in a 
more comprehensive and systematic manner in 
our public schools, and that the physical part of 
the schools should be under the direct super- 
vision of a qualified medical man, who will de- 
vote his whole time to the work, we ought to be 
able to devise some way to do this. Of course 
the only logical way and the one which will come 
when we get the people educated to that point, 
is a state law creating the office of county health 
officer, properly paid and devoting his whole 
time to the work. , 

Let each district with a one-room school pay 
$3.00 per month toward the salary of a health 
officer, each district with more than one room 
pay one dollar additional for each room. In a 
county of say 100 districts, 90 of which are one 
roomed, this at $3.00 each would bring in 
$270.00 per month, and if they averaged eight 
months, would total $2,160.00. Now counting 
the county seat town of twenty rooms would be 
$22.00 per month, and for nine months would 
be $198.00, and usually there are eight or nine 
village schools which will average six rooms; 
this would be $8.00 per month from each, or a 
total for nine months of $648.00, making a total 
for all the schools $3,006.00. Most of the coun- 
ties are now paying health officers out of the 
county fund from $300.00 to $800.00, this added 
to the $3,006.00 would make from $3,306.00 to 
$3,806.00, which would be sufficient to start 
with, and I believe is a practical plan, but to 
make it a success you must have a number one 
health officer as well as a number one county 
superintendent, and they must work in perfect 
harmony. 

This could be made state wide and probably 
run with more system if there was a medical 
supervisor and inspector detached from state 
board of health in the state superintendent’s 
office, and I believe there should be, for there 
are many sanitary conditions lightly looked over 
by inspectors not alive to the needs of such, 


J. H. R., Pennsylvania: I think the Journal of Edu. 
cation is the best educational paper on the market. 


THE TEACHER PROBLEM 
[Report of National Education Association.] 


100,000 teaching ‘positions, vacant or filled by 
teachers below standard. 20 per cent. decrease 
of attendance at normal schools and teacher- 
training schools. 650,000 teaching positions in 
public schools of the United States; 39,000 va- 
cancies; 65,000 teachers below standard; 1,700 
superintendents report a loss of 52,798 teachers 
for 1917-1918 (23 per cent.). 

On the same basis this would mean 143,000 
for the country. Teachers below standard; 
greatest number in rural districts where salaries 
are lowest. Highest salaries and standards 
where states have most nearly adequate supply 
of teachers. 

State shortage of teachers: California, 34 per 
cent. (shortage and below standard) ; Massachu- 
setts, 44 per cent.: Illinois, 7 per cent.; six 
Southern states, 33 1-3 per cent. 

Cause of shortage: Superintendents ascribe 
cause to the fact, “Increase of teachers’ salaries 
not in proportion to increased cost of living, nor 
in proportion to increase of wages in other vo- 
cations.” 

Seventy-eight normal schools and _teacher- 
training schools in thirty-five different states. 


Attendance Graduates 
1916 33,051 10,295 
1919 26,134 8,274 
1920 7,119 


Decrease in finished product of these seventy- 
eight normal schools, 30 per cent. in four years. 

The presidents of these seventy-eight normal 
schools state that to obtain an adequate supply 
of teachers there must be: Higher salaries for 
trained teachers; higher professional standards ; 
recognition by the public of the importance of 
the teaching profession; more liberal appropria- 
tions to normal and teacher-training schools in 
order to pay better salaries in these institutions ; 
extension of courses and raising standards in 
teacher-training schools. 


FAILURE 


What is a failure? It’s only a spur - 
To a man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To go in once more and fight, 
If you never have failed, it’s an even guess 
You never have won a high success. 


What is a miss? It’s & practice shot 
Which we often must take to enter 

The list of those who can hit the spot 
Of the bulls-eye in the centre. 

If you never have sent your bullet wide 

You never have put a mark inside. 


What is a knock-down? A count of ten 
Which a man may take a rest, 

Jt will give him a chance to come up again 
And do his particular best, 

Jf you never have more than met your match 
J guess you never have toed the scratch. 


—Edmund Vance Cooke, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN INSTITUTE MUSIC. 


BY A FRIEND OF THE EDITOR 


An entirely new and most pleasing innovation in 
the way of music was introduced at the Delaware 
County Teachers Institute. The usual plan has been 
to have an “instructor”—generally with a collection 
of songs to sell—who led the institute in singing the 
old song that everyone knew and who occasionally 
introduced a few new ones by way of diversion only. 
The exercise was entertaining rather than instruc- 
tional—it was nothing more than the usual commun- 
ity sing. It was agreeable and restful, no doubt, and 


- after an hour’s listening to a more or less valuable 


lecture the teachers were ready for anything that 


’ offered recreation, but few, I think, felt that they 


really got anything more than a mere rest. 

County Superintendent Smith this year engaged 
as his music instructor a young lady who had never 
led an institute, but who did feel that she would 
much rather teach than entertain. She hit upon the 
plan of attempting to train the institute in an appre- 
ciation of the best in music and she therefore selected 
the opera “Aida,” as the material. Grand opera can 
hardly be called a popular form of entertainment. 
Somehow or other people seem to be afraid of it and 
to view it as a form of art beyond the range of their 
interest and comprehension. The fact that it is sung 
in a foreign tongue may have a part in creating this 
feeling—the prices, too, may be a contributing factor. 
But that is no reason why the music should not be 
better known and it was to this problem that Miss 
Spangler addressed herself. A simple arrangement 
of some of the finest arias, choruses, solo and duo 
parts was obtained and she went at it. Many of the 
teachers, especially those who had been going to in- 
stitutes for lo, these many years and had grown 
hardened to the old process, gasped when instead of 
the usual class or music books they were handed the 
score of an opera, and for the first day the response 
was extremely cold. The second day it was a little 
better, but still very weak. It is indeed strange how 
we actually resent change. But on the second day 
Miss Spangler enlisted the aid of a couple of dozen 
men and women who knew something of music to 
help her put it over. As the moving grandeur of the 
“Triumphal Chorus,” or the tender, pleading beauty 
of “Celeste Aida” and the other gems filled the audi- 
torium it took hold of the audience and the teachers 
began to join as they learned the melody until by the 
end of the week the response was most gratifying. 
It got across in splendid style. 

The writer interviewed some twenty teachers 
whom he had never seen before—picked at random— 
many of whom confessed that they could not sing. 
The unanimous verdict was that the change had 
proved a most desirable one and that the results 
were far greater than from the older plan. From 
visiting hundreds of institutes in this and other 
states, I have been impressed by the waste of time 
in getting the teachers to sing some of the abso- 
lutely silly songs presented according to the whim 
of a professional instructor, who, it is apparent, feels 
that the impression of popularity measures his worth. 
We all know that the recreation and the entertain- 
ment afforded by the period of music had its uses in 
giving relief from the exacting strain of listening to 
a solid run of technical lectures, but the Delaware 
County experiment shows very clearly that it is pos- 


‘gible to relieve this tension and at the same time to 


give a valuable training in appreciation of the high- 
est form of art. This is by no means a musical com- 
munity, for of all the teachers interviewed there was 
not one who had ever heard grand opera sung. 

So far as it has been learned.this is the first at- 
tempt to do anything of this sort. It is worth try- 
ing. The thought came to a listener: “What could 
not be accomplished along this line under the inspir- 
ing leadership of such men as Robert McDowell of 
Pittsburgh or Ted Griffiths of Wilkes-Barre.” 

Things are moving educationally in Pennsylvania 
under the capable leadership of Dr. Finegan. All 
through the school system is the feeling that a new 
era is opening. One of the interesting things is the 
preparation by a number of leading school men of a 


' “booster” Pennsylvania book for the use of schools. 


This is in no sense fostered by the state department 
but is purely a private enterprise. The plan is to 
teach state pride by giving the children now in the 
schools a reader that will set forth the wonderful 
industrial resources of the state and its commercial 
importance. The varied character of the state in 
its physical aspects and its natural resources are not 
at all appreciated even by adults, and it is felt that 
if the citizens are to have a real and not a mere sen- 
timental attachment for Pennsylvania they must 
know more about it than is now the case. The grow- 
ing boys and girls are to be shown just why Penn- 
sylvania is a good place to live and work in as well 
as just what opportunities are offered. In all the 
talk about Americanization and teaching patriotism 
in the school not one appeal has been made to the 
real intelligence of the people. It has been of the 
sentimental sort entirely—the flag waving sort—and 
surely this appeal is of the very least valuable sort 
because it does not last longer than the excitement 
that calls it forth persists. The plan being worked 
out in Pennsylvania might with some profit be used 
elsewhere and even for the nation-at-large,. for if the 
importance of teaching patriotism is as great as we 
have been told it is the time spent upon the study 
of the country would be well spent. 


ON WHEELS IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY HARR WAGNER 


The spirit of youth is in “seeing things.” 

In Sacramento I dropped in, or up, to the Forum 
building and met Will C. Wood, Sam Cohn, Job 
Wood, Jr., Mrs. Job Wood, the various members of 
the State Board of Education and the commission- 
ers. There seems to be real harmony in all depart- 
ments of the state educational offices. The members 
of the State Board of Education act like real human 
beings, and the spirit.is not that of “officialdom,” 
but rather that of open-minded friendliness and help- 
fulness to all the people. Superintendent Will C. 
Wood is the dominating influence of our educational 
system. He is on the job every hour of the day, and 
is here, there, everywhere, broadening his educa- 
tional work until citizenship, humanity and large 
visioned statesmanship are recognized by all who 
come in contact with his magnetic personality. 

At Yuba City I called on Superintendent Vagedes, 
whose work in Sutter County has developed rapidly 
on account of the increase in the productive value, 
bringing new problems, new demands. At the county 
library Margaret Hatch is co-operating in a wonder- 
ful way with a well organized free library system. 
Yuba City and Marysyille are something different. 
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They have memories — real pioneers. | There’ were 
giants among men in the days of 50. © Yuba City 
and Marysville were in at the beginning of things in 
California. Superintendent Malaley of Yuba County 
has in charge the building of a fine new high school 
building. Mr. Kynock, who has direct charge of the 
schools of Marysville, has built up an excellent sys- 
tem, and is meeting with a keen, good common- 
sense the difficult problems that are presented by the 
changing conditions. 

Mr. Heiken, ex-superintendent of Sutter County, 
fruit-grower and genial, good fellow, is principal of 
the Yuba City schools. 

The next day I was in the olive crowned hills and 


debris of the gold dredgers of Oroville. J. B. 
Hughes, who is the principal of the Union High 
School, belongs to a family of fine teachers. He is 


a brother of Superintendent C. C. Hughes of Sacra- 
mento, of Merton Hughes of San Mateo, and of Mrs. 
Coldwell of San Diego State Normal, and is married 
to Elizabeth Lorentzen, a teacher of wonderful spirit 
and enthusiasm, who is a member of the California 
Legislature. He has reason to be proud of his new 
high school building, constructed in an orange and 
olive grove. The arrangement of the classrooms, the 
library, the assembly hall, the open court, the indoor 
athletic space, is excellent. In fact, the entire struc- 
ture is unique, original and of unusual utilitarian 
value. It represents the maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of cost. The high school, under Pro- 
fessor Hughes’ leadership, has a reputation for schol- 
arship and citizenship. 

In Oroville, Butte County, the free county library 
system is at its very best. Miss Essae Culver and 
her assistants, Miss Burkhart and Miss Middleton, 
have thirty-five branches, and in addition render ser- 
vice to all the schools. The most attractive part of 
the library work to me was the publicity given to 
certain books. The day I called there was a fine 
window display of new books on travel, and as you 
entered the library your attention was called to 
various books by blackboard bulletin on business 
methods. Here was a new spirit of helpfulness, the 
kind that business men use for profit and Butte 
County library for gain in service. 

The next day I was in the beautiful mountain town 
of Quincy. It was with real delight that I met in 
her own home town Superintendent Kate Donnelly, 
who has given long, faithful and efficient service to 
the schools of Plumas County. Roy Cloud was the 
principal instructor and his talks on “Story Telling,” 
civics and evening lecture on “California Pioneers” 
were wholesome, virile and interesting. The teachers 
enjoyed his simple, direct approach to various topics 
discussed. His pedagogy is based on experience, and 
his interpretation on sound commonsense. Marion 
Barber of the Chico State Normal also interested the 
teachers in the subject of spontaneous drawing and 
language work. Miss Helen Askey, the county libra- 
rian, took an active part in the institute and is popu- 
lar with the teachers and has brought about a fine 
spirit of harmony between the schools and library. 
Kate Donnelly succeeded in having Governor 
Stephens deliver an address in which he gave his 
personal experiences as a school teacher and espe- 
cially of Mrs. Stephens, who was a teacher in the 
Poway District, San Diego County, when he married 
her. The high school teachers, under the leadership 
of J. A. Kell, co-operate with Superintendent Don- 
nelly in every way in making the teachers, instruc- 
tors and visitors happy during their stay in Quincy.— 
Western Journal of Education. 


_ FIRST APPRENTICE TEACHER BEGINS WORK. 


The first apprentice teacher of vocational agriculture 
under the new plan of co-operation between the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education and the Massachusetts. 


Agricultural College entered service during the month 
of October. 


Clifton W. Scott, M. A. C., 1920, was designated 
by Professor W. R. Hart as the-man qualified to serve 
as apprentice at the Reading, Mass., high school depart- 
ment of agriculture. Under this plan Mr. Scott leaves 
college for the entire fall term and receives credit of 
five hours for his apprentice teaching. He must con- 
tinue this work for a term as an assistant under the 
direct supervision of the local instructor, Rudolf 
Sussmann, and is to be given responsibilities in ail- 
phases of the work which usually devolve upon the ii- 
structor in a vocational department. The co-operation 
of the principal, A. L. Safford, puts the man on the 
same footing as other teachers in the school, thus in- 
suring a well-rounded experience. 

In addition to the constant supervision of local men, 
the apprentice is frequently visited by W. S. Welles, 
professor in Vocational Agricultural Teaching, whose 
work at the college is co-ordinated with apprentice super- 
vision. The apprentice makes regular reports to the 
college during his absence and, on his return to the col- 
lege, should obtain a much greater value from later 
work in educational and technical courses. 


To be able to be absent from the college for a term 
the student needs to accumulate an excess of crediis so 
as to present the required total for graduation. He 
should also present a well rounded group of courses ‘n 
agriculture, pomology and similar subjects. For teach- 
ing vocational agriculture a considerable amount of 
farm experience is desirable, but a somewhat smaller 
amount may be accepted in the case of men preparing 
to teach science or other correlated subjects which are 
also included in the curriculum of the vocational school. 


A large demand for these vocational school teachers 
in other states has frequently drained the Massachu- 
setts supply and this demand seems likely to continue. 
Instructors in Massachusetts receive from $1,500 to 
$2,690 and directors receive more, so the field compares 
well with other lines of work. The department of Agri- 
cultural Education at the college is carrying out a cam- 
paign to meet the demand with well trained men. There 
is a possibility that a senior at the college may get in 
line for this field of work for next year by planning 
carefully before the beginning of the winter term. Any 
junior who has this field in mind should begin now to 
pian his schedule of studies to permit absence from col- 
leze any one of the three terms in his senior year. 

Freshmen or sophomores who contemplate entering 
the teaching field may profit by consulting the depart- 
ment of- Agricultural Education early as to the proper 
direction of their college work. 

W. R. Hart. 

Amherst, Mass. 


Brighton High School, Boston, October 14, 1919. 
Dear Dr. Winship: “Danger Signals for Teachers” is: 
a very stimulating and inspiring book. It will accom- 
plish an immense amount of good. You are to be 
heartily congratulated on your success in putting much 
needed truths into a most graphic and effective form. 
Ever faithfully yours, 
Frederic Allison Tupper, 
Head Master. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE “WETS” DISAPPOINTED. 


The “wet” interests experienced a bitter dis- 
appointment when the United States Supreme 
Court, en December 15, handed down a decision 
sustaining the constitutionality of war-time 
prohibition, Up to the very last they had hoped 
that there would be a chance for a “wet” Christ- 
mas, and for something like a nation-wide ca- 
rouse, before prohibition, under the  constitu- 
tional amendment, went into effect on January 
16. But the Court, by the unanimous decision of 
the justices, ruled that the “war emergency,” 
during which the prohibition act was to remain 
in force, did not expire with the armistice, or the 
signing of the Treaty at Versailles, or with de- 


mobilization; but that the war powers of the 


Government were still continued in the Food 
Administration, in the Sugar Equalization and 
in the retention of a part of the American army 
in occupied territory, and another part in Siberia. 


GARFIELD’S RESIGNATION. 


Immediately upon the settlement of the coal 
strike on the basis of the proposal of President 
Wilson, Dr. Harry A. Garfield resigned his office 
as Fuel Administrator, his resignation being 
prompted by the fact that the terms proposed 
were not in accord with the 14 per cent. increase, 
—the burden being borne by the operators, and 
not by the public—which he had urged. Under 
the President’s plan of a commission of three to 
determine rates and conditions—one member 
being an operator, one a miner, and a third rep- 
resenting the public—it is conjectured that con- 
ditions might arise under which the representa- 
tive of the public would be in a hopeless minor- 
ity, and an agreement between the other two 
might impose a heavy burden upon the con- 
sumer. It was this possibility which occasioned 
Garfield’s resignation. 


OUR RFLATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


The Jenkins case—so long the subject of 
acrimonious discussion—has practically been 
eliminated from diplomatic debate by the release 
of Jenkins on bail, offered by outside agency; 
and the latest communication from the Carranza 
Government explains that the case thas now 
passed, in due course, from the lower or provin- 
cial court to the higher or federal court, precisely 
as, under our own practice, cases pass, by appeal, 
from a State court to the United States Supreme 
Court. Another case, which might have formed 
the occasion of diplomatic exchanges, was the 
seizure by a Villa band of an American ranch- 
man named Hugo, with the demand of $10,000 
ransom. But before this case could be taken up 
by the State Department, Villa released him 
without ransom; and he reports that he was ex- 
tremely well treated. 


SUGAR REGULATION. 


The McNary bill, providing for the continued 
authority of the Sugar Equalization Board, and 


holding out a hope for the return of more searly 
normal conditions in sugar prices, has passed 


both houses of Congress. An amendment was 


added in the House for the restoration of the 
system of licensing sugar dealers, and thereby 
preventing profiteering. ~The bill was enacted 
only just in time, for, without new legislation, 
the Sugar Equalization Board would die a natural 
death on January 1, and prices would have gone 
soaring. With the enactment of this bill, and a 
check upon sugar exports, together with the 
promise of sugar crops considerably in excess of 
last year, there is reason to hope that the end of 
sugar shortage is not far distant. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION IN DUBLIN. 


The latest development of Irish disturbances 
was a concerted attempt to assassinate Viscount 
French, lord lieutenant of Ireland. Riding from 
Ashtown to Dublin in his motor car, which, 
happily, had armored sides, on the afternoon of 
December 19, he encountered a fusillade of bul- 
lets and bombs from a number of men who had 
been waiting for him in ambush. Many of the 
bullets and bomb fragments struck both the lord 
lieutenant’s car and the car following, in which 
his armed escort was riding, but they glanced off 
the armored sides. One of the assailants was 
killed by shots fired by the escort, and was found 
dead in the road, with a grenade in his hand. 
Lord French escaped all injury. The incident 
recalls the assassination of Chief Secretary Lord 
Cavendish and his secretary in Phoenix Park, in 
1882. 


TEACHING ANARCHY. 


The discovery of a “Red” Sunday School at 
Lawrence, Mass., where seventy-five boys and 
girls were being instructed in the principles of 
anarchy out of a “primer” especially prepared 
for that purpose, and were taught to sing revolu- 
tionary songs of allegiance to the red flag, is a 
startling reminder of the activity of the anarchist 
propaganda. The propaganda has the active 
support of so-called “Parlor Bolshevists” of 
means, who finance it generously ; and one of the 
leading spirits in it is a college graduate, who 
professes to be “not an American, but an inter- 
nationalist.” Hearings are now in progress be- 
fore the Grand Jury in Boston, looking to the 
prosecution of a number of persons for anarchist 
activities, under the anti-anarchy Act of this 
year, under which the teaching of anarchy, or 
the circulation of literature calling for the over- 
throw of the Government is made a crime. 


THE QUESTION OF FIUME. 


An agreement having been reached between 
Great Britain, France and Italy, under which 
Italy is to have possession of Fiume, the spec- 
tacular enterprise of D’Annunzio, the soldier 


poet, has ended with his evacuation of the port . 


and its transfer to a contingent of the regular 
Italian army. The object of his raid is thus ac- 
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complished, and he goes out with his flags flying. 
Negotiations to this end have been in progress 
for weeks, and the annexation has _ been held 
back while repeated efforts were made to secure 
the consent of President Wilson, whose opposi- 
tion was practically the only obstacle. The Presi- 
dent persisting in his refusal, the other diplomats, 
in view of the fact that the United States had 
not signed the Treaty, seem to have concluded 
that it was not necessary to wait longer. It is 
explained diplomatically that Italy is to hold 
Fiume “in trust.” 


POSSIBLE TREATY COMPROMISE. 

There is a growing discussion of the possibility 
of a compromise on. the Peace Treaty and 
Covenant, and a tendency, in both political 
groups, to make some concessions with a view to 
reaching an agreement, and getting the question 
out of the way. One plan suggested is that 
sponsored by Senator..-Knox—to. ratify the 
Treaty itself, and to defer action on the League 
of Nations Covenant. Comment in influential 
quarters, both in France and Great Britain, indi- 
cates that the Senate reservations are by no 
means regarded as a “nullification” of the Treaty, 
hut that they would be cheerfully accepted, if 
only the Treaty might be ratified and the partici- 
pation of the United States in after-war prob- 
lems assured. These problems become more 
and more acute with the prolongation of uncer- 
tainty as to what the United Sates means to do. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


BY W. F. OSBORNE 


Public attention in the Dominion of Canada 
has recently been widely aroused by a strikingly 
successful National Conference on Character 
Education in Relation to Canadian Citizenship, 
which was held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, at the 
close of October. This meeting has centred pub- 
lic attention on Canadian education in an al- 
together new way. The meeting was the cul- 
mination of a movement which is in one sense 
a consequence of the war. The belief is widely 
entertained that the war was very closely re- 
lated with German methods of education which 
had succeeded in the course of the nineteenth 
century in drilling the German people in ideas 
of selfish world domination. Those responsible 
for the Winnipeg Conference on Education 
asked themselves whether it might not be pos- 
sible to devise ways and means of making Cana- 
dian education in a national way minister di- 
rectly toward the evolution of a citizenship 
pledged to the ideas and the ideals of unselfish- 
ness and applied Christianity. 

A committee of fifty citizens of Winnipeg, at 
the suggestion of W. J. Bulman, a member of 
the Winnipeg school board, undertook the task 
of arousing Canadian opinion in favor of the 
holding of a National Conference on Character 
Education as a preliminary step to the establish- 


ment of an unofficial national bureau of educa- 


tional leaders who should set themselves through- 


out the years to the working out of a scheme 
whereby Canadian education might be linked up 
directly with the development of a high type of 
Canadian citizenship. The movement enjoyed 
from the outset thé active co-operation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba and the 
sympathy and good-will of His Excellency, the 
Governor-General of Canada. In securing the 
funds that were necessary for the holding of the 
conference the committee secured the practical 
co-operation of the Rotary Clubs of Canada, 


- which provided the bulk of the funds necessary 


for the holding of this national meeting. 

After an active propaganda had been contin- 
ued throughout Canada over a period of two 
years, invitations soliciting delegates were sent 
to public bodies of all kinds. A program was 


‘prepared, including about thirty speakers of 


‘eminence, four of whom were Americans: 
President Finley, commissioner of. education, 
Albany, New York; President Suzzallo, Seattle, 
Washington; Dr. Soares of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. Milton Fairchild, Washington, D. 
C. The result was the assembling in Winnipeg, 
October 20, 1919, of 1,504 delegates from pro- 
vincial governments, municipal councils, boards 
of trade, Canadian clubs, labor organizations, 
and other bodies of national scope. No educa- 
tional meeting in the history of Canada has ever 
aroused public interest in a similar degree. The 
popular attendance at these meetings ran as 
high as 5,000. A large number of resolutions 
were passed, the most important of which pro- 
vided for the creation of a National Council of 
fifty persons authorized to create an unofficial 
Bureau of Educational Research and Leader- 
ship with the predominant emphasis upon char- 
acter and citizenship. The resolution with re- 
spect to the creation of a National Bureau reads 
as follows :— 

“That for purposes of educational investiga- 
tion and as a clearing house for educational 
data a National Bureau be established under the 
direction of the National Council of the Confer- 
ence, and that such bureau be maintained by 
voluntary support and such financial assistance 
as may be given by Provincial and Dominion 
Governments without any restrictions as to 
policy.” 

This National Council, which has already or- 
ganized temporarily, will hold its next meeting 
at Ottawa, the national capital, in February, 
1920. 

The following resolution was passed by the 
conference :— 

“As an outcome of the conference a council of 
fifty members, to carry on the work done by the 
conference, was appointed. Copies of the vari- 
ous resolutions passed are given herein. The 
proceedings of the conference will be printed and 
made available for the use of the delegates. A 
limited number of copies will also be available 
for purchase by others than delegates who may 
be interested.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


WAYS OF THE WOODS. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
With drawings by Robert Bruce Horsfall. The 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Paper. Price, 28 
cents. 

Datlas’ Lore- Sharp has established himself firmly as 
the artist-scientist-in-chief, as an entertainer of old and 
young, with recitals of every-day occurrences in every- 
day life. 

What William J. Long’s cabin in the Maine woods is 
as an observation station for the study of wild life in 
the vast forests of the Pine Tree State, Dallas Lore 
Sharp’s Hingham home is as an observation station, or 
as a fox, muskrat, turtle, chipmunk, chicadee labora- 
tory, and he writes as fascinatingly as he observes. He 
uses his near-Boston laboratory as skillfully as Thomas 
A. Edison uses his electric laboratory. 

The titles of his ten chapters are: Along the High- 
way of the Fox; The Muskrats Are Building; Leafing; 
Hunting the Snow; Chickadee; The Missing Tooth; 
The Palace in the Pig-Pen; Turtle Eggs for Agassiz; 
An Account with Nature; Woods Medicine. 

“Ways of the Woods” is listed as a requirement for 
reading in the second half of the eighth year in the 
New York State Elementary Syllabus in Language and 
Literature. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL SONG BOOK. Prepared by 
M. Schoen and Sidney G. Gilbreath, president, East 
Tennessee State Normal School. New York and 
Chicago: A. S. Barnes Company. 

This is a collection of attractive songs adapted to ru- 
ral schools because of the ease with which they can be 
learned and because of their application to country life. | 


HOW ANIMALS TALK AND OTHER PLEASANT 
STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. By William 
J. Long. Illustrations and Decorations by Charles 
Copeland. New York: Harper Brothers. Cloth. 
(7 by 10.) 302 pp. Price, $3, net. 

William J. Long differs from his nearest rival in the 
variety of his inspiration. Others have a depressing 
sameness in their brilliancy, but with William J. Long 
his vivacity lends an ever compelling charm to _ his 
variety and his English is always good literature. No 
one has excelled him in experiences; no devotion to 
nature is more intense; vo skill in observation is higher; 
no art of interpretation is greater; no literary style is 
more attractive. 

In this, his latest book, Mr. Long strikes several 
entirely new Nature Notes, and to us they are his most 
fascinating presentation of the wild life of birds and 
beasts. 

The study of the language of dogs, of the “Cries of 
the Day and Night,” “Natural Telegraphy,” are a most 
entrancing group of studies, so realistic, so suggestive, 
so throbbing with the life of birds and beasts in their 
games and at leisure. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING. By George W. Seaman, architect, in- 
structor in Architecture, School of Industrial Arts, 
Trenton, N. J. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 
Price, $1.25. 

The purpose of the author is to follow a definite sys- 
tem of draughtsmanship, and to explain the various steps 
taken so that they will act as a guide to the young stu- 
dent-draughtsman. As a rule the students knows how the 
finished product should appear, but seldom has any 


definite idea of how best to obtain this result. He ofte: 
finds himself drawing line after line without their 
having any meaning to him; in some cases using -an- 
other drawing as an example, counting the lines or other 
details and laying great stress on the number of lines 
used, but knowing little of their meaning or effect. 

Very often the student will work earnestly over un- 
important features of the plan or elevation before he 
has worked out broadly the whole drawing. If the stu- 
dent would block out the plans and elevations in their 
entirety, he would at once obtain a grasp of the prob- 
lem which would enable him to carry out his work to a 
successful completion. The book is helpful in the ex- 
treme. 


MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS TO 
ACCOMPANY “ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY.” By 
Benjamin Charles Gruenberg. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 530 cents. 

We have spoken in highest praise of Gruenberg’s 
“Elementary Biology” than which we have seen noth- 
ing that seemed to us to meet so many present-day 
needs so clearly, forceably, and bravely. This man- 
ual merely accentuates all that we have said and 
thought about that book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Study of the Weather.” 


By E. H. Chapman. 
Cambridge: University Press. 


“A First English Book.” By Walter Ripman. Price, 
$1.00, net. — “Commercial French’—Parts I and II. By 
Poole and Becker. Price, $3.20 per set. — “Easy Russian 


Reader.” By Evélyn C. While. Price, $1.50. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Leaders of the Great War.” By Cora W. Rowell.— 
“Shakespeare’s Coriolanus.” Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by H. D. Weiser. — “Our Nervous Friends.” 
By Robert S. Carroll, M.D. Price, $2. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Pixie in School.” By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Gargoyles.” By Howard M. Jones. Price, $1.25. — 
“John Brown, Soldier of Fortune.” By Hill Peebles Wil- 
son. Price, $2.50. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

“Psychology.” By John B. Watson. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

“The Nature Notebook Series.” Edited by Anna B. 
Comstock. Price, 30c. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“A Child’s First Steps in French.” By A, Vizetelly. 
Pric, 50c. New York: Isaac Putman & Sons. 

“Citizenship in School and Out.” By Dunn and Harris. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Measures of the Poets.” By M. A. Bayfield. 
Price, $1.60. Cambridge, England: The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

“Rural School Song Book.” By M. Schoen and §S. G. 
Gilbreath New York: A. S. Barnes Company. : 

“Machine Tool Operation.” Part I. The Lathe. By 
H. D. Burghardt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 

“Riverside Literature Series" 265 “Marjorie Daw, 
Goliath and Other Stories.” Price, 28c. — “Riverside 
Literature Series’ 266 — “‘Ways of the Woods.’ Price, 
24c. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Dave Darrin on the Asiatic Station.” By H. Irving 
Haneock. Price, 75c. — “Dave Darrin’s South Ameri- 
ean Cruise.” By H. Irving Hancock, Price, 75c. — “Dave 
Darrin and the German Submarines.” By . 
Hancock. Price, 75c. — “The Wish Fairy of the Sun- 
shine and Shadow Forest.” By Alice Ross Colver. Price, 
50c. — “The Four Little Pigs That Didn't Have Any 
Mother.” By Kenneth Graham Duffield. Price, 50c 

used Murine Eve Remedy 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Henry Altemus Company, 
HAV Beautiful Eyes ma: y years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciana. 
and guaranteed by them as a Keliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 


—— 


Healthy, Strong, Oculists and Physicians 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Bye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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To School Principals: 
Do you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 


pupils? 


Movement are found in 


ADDRESS: 


| Chicago, IIL 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literature. 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 
“School Library Department.” 
Can you do without it? 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July 


| PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


its special 


Acid 


A pleasant, 


B-48 5-18 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 


, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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Phosphate 


Non- 


Sold by Druggists ic) 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
ations from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


27: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish at the Law School 


of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. <. President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 


191st Street, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer, r. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

29-31: National Council of Geography 
Teachers, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
George J. Miller, State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn. 

29-30-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 


tional Association, Philadelphia. 
President, F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg. Secretary, J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 

3l-Jan. 3: Special meeting of the 
American Library Association. 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Presi- 


dent, Chalmers Hadley, Publie Li- 


brary, Denver, Colo. Secretary, 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 
FEBRUARY. 
23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. An _ important  an- 
‘nouncement is just made at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with reference to 
increase in salaries for members of 
the faculties. The following scale 
thas been adopted by the Board of 
“Trustees :— 


Professors, minimum $4,000, maxi- 
mum $7,000; associate professors, 
minimum $3,000, maximum $3,600; 
assistant professors, four years, mini- 
mum $2,100, maximum $2,700; in- 
structors, three years, $1,500, $1,600, 
$1,700; associates, two years, $1,200, 
$1,300. Within the limits of the 
foregoing scale, additions have been 
made to salaries in the teaching staff 


100, approximating 
ROCKFORD. Both grade and 


high school teachers have been given 
a_three-hundred-dollar increase, be- 
ginning January 1, 1920. The mini- 
mum salary for grade schools has 
been fixed at $1,000 and for high 
school at $1,200. The question of 
increased revenue was submitted to 
the voters of the city and  over- 
whelmingly carried. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The December 
meeting of the Educational Society 
was held on Friday, December 12, 8 
p. m., in the Assembly Hall, Eastern 
High School, North Avenue and 
Broadway. Miss Mabel Simpson, 
supervisor of Primary Instruction, 
Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y., con- 
ducted a supervised study lesson in his- 
tory before the members of the so- 
ciety and later discussed the features 
of the demonstration. 

Through the courtesy of the super- 
intendents of the Baltimore public 
schools and with the co-operation of 
Miss Tillie Kahn, principal of Liberty 
School, No. 64, a regular class of pu- 
pils was secured for the demonstra- 
tion lesson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. The famous Audu- 
bon collection of North American 
birds which was mislaid thi or 
more years ago, was discover re- 
cently in Appleton cabinet at Amherst © 
College. In the collection are more 
than 800 type-specimens of birds from 
which it is believed Audubon pa‘uted 
the illustrations in his edition of 
“Birds of North America.” 

Fifty of the specimens bear labels 
in Audubon’s own handwriting and 
are dated 1834. 


The collection originally was sold 
by the Audubon estate for $600 to 
Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 


ment, following which it was sold to 
H. H. Farnum, who, forty years ago, 
presented the specimens to Ambherst 
College when Appleton Cabinet was 
emery. This collection was mis- 
aid. 

Curator Bangs of the ,ornitho!oxica! 
collectors at Harvard will take pos- 
session of the collection, which con- 
tains specimens of virtually every 
kind of North American birds. 


EVERETT. The city government 
has authorized the purchase of the 
property belonging to the Y. M. C. A., 
formerly known as the Barnard es- 
tate, for a new high school building. 
The lot is practically in the geograph- 
ical centre of the city. Mayor Wil- 
liam E. Weeks has appointed a com- 
mission to have charge of the build- 
ing operations consisting of the fol- 
lowing citizens: General E. Leroy 
Sweetser, Harold J. O’Brien, Albra 
Kincaid, Ex-Mayor Thomas J. Boyn- 
ton, Ex-Mayor H. Huestis, Newton; 


Senator James F. Cavanagh and Prin- 
of the 
to provide 


Wilbur J. Rockwood 
In order 


cipal 
high school. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


protection of 


Holden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ample accommodations it is probable 
that the proposed building will con- 
tain at least fifty recitation rooms and 
will be set back a considerable dis- 
tance from the street lines, with 
abundant space for playgrounds. 


NEW JERSEY. 


- A campaign for the betterment of 
the schools of the state is under way 
in which every teacher in the state is 
to have a part. ; 

A representative committee of New 
Jersey teachers appointed a commit- 
tee on publicity whose recommenda- 
tions follow :— 

1. That the campaign for the bet- 
terment of teachers in New Jersey 
should be conducted by paid experts. 

2. That the content, purposes and 
objective of this campaign and the 
work of the paid experts should be 
edited and approved by an executive 
committee of teachers of the state, 
which committee should be appointed 
by the chairman of the representative 
committee. 

3. That the content of the cam- 
paign should be publicity through 
newspaper articles, magazine articles, 
moving picture dramatization, school 
exhibits, teacher meetings, parents’ 
meetings, public meetings, confer- 
ences with boards of education and 
with city financial authorities. 

4. That the purposes of this cam- 
paign shall be the betterment of edu- 
cation in New Jersey, better schools. 
better school curricula, better school 
teachers. 

5. That the objective of this cam- 
paign shall be the education of the 
people of New Jersey to a realization 
of the vast importance of the schoo) 
teacher in the scheme of civic life; 
to a knowledge of the large and vital 
interest of the people in the securing 
of the proper teachers to do the edu- 
cational work; to a recognition of the 
worth and value of this work, and to 
the necessity of making the salaries 
of teachers so commensurate with 
the important work they are doing 
that the very best material in men 
and women will seek the teaching 
profession, and so make it possible 
for a community to reject mediocre 
and unfit persons who aspire to teach, 
and accept and adjust only the very 
competent. 

6. That a plan of organization for 
this movement of the whole teaching 
body of the state be determined upon 


by the executive committee in con- 
ference with the paid organizer, and 
that such plan be put into operation 
in every municipality in the state. 

7. That the executive committee 
be authorized to have printed and 
mailed to every teacher in the state 
a statement of the content, purposes 
and objects of this campaign, con- 
taining all details it is possible to in- 
clude in such statement. 

8. That the campaign be financed 
solely by the teachers of the state. 

J. J. Hopkins, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J., is chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the campaign. A. J. Glennie is 
chairman of Representative Commit- 
tee of Counties. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. Due in part to the in- 
fluence of Genesee County delegates to 
the State Teachers’ Association in Al- 
bany, resolutions were adopted by 
that body expressing the attitude and 
ideas set forth by the teachers of 
Genesee County, adopted at the county 
convention. The resolution of the 
State Teachers’ Association defines 
the teAchers as servants of the chil- 
dren of all the people, as distinct from 
any particular class, and, therefore, 
bound to hold themselves apart from 
any organization which might subject 
them to the authority or influence of 
any group, whether of religion, capital 
or labor. The resolution also _ sets 
forth the present need for greater co- 
operation among all the people and 
less conflict between particular groups, 
together with unwavering support of 
the fundamental political institutions. 

The resolutions pledged the teach- 
ers to make an attempt in every com- 
munity to get the facts before the 
people, in order that action might be 
taken before this situation reaches the 
point of seriously impairing the work 
of the public school system. 

A motion was passed directing the 
appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the matter of a closer organiza- 
tion of the teachers of the state. That 
the situation is one which demands 
attention is indicated by the fact that 
at the present moment, of the 600,000 
teaching positions in this country, 100,- 
000 are said to be either vacant or held 
by teachers of inferior qualifications 
who are working under special li- 
censes. 


District Superintendent J. L. M. 
Uphill of Genesee County ‘has been 
elected president of the Rural Teach- 
ers’ Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association, which is one of the lar- 
gest groups of the association. He 
will be in charge of this group during 
the year and will arrange the program 
for the convention of 1920. 


NEW YORK. Resolutions  favor- 
ing a paid and elected board of edu- 
cation with full financial independence 
of the city were adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Professional Elementary 
Teachers’ Association at Public 
School 27, Manhattan. 

The supplementary report of the 
Salary Committee was adopted and 
the association went on record as fa- 
voring a minimum of $1,200 with $120 
annual investments and a maximum 
of $2,520. 


TROY. Mayor Cornelius F. Burns 
summoned officers of the Troy Teach- 
ers’ Association to his office recently 
and announced that acting on recom- 
mendation of the board of education,. 
all teachers’ salaries will be raised, 
Starting on January 1, the increases 
ranging from twenty per cent. to 
eighty per cent. 

The schedule announced by the 
mayor is :— 


Kindergarten, through sixth grade, 
minimum with eight annual in- 
crements of $75 to $1,400. The pres- 
ent maximum salary for these grades. 
is $950. 

Seventh and eighth grades, minimum. 
of $850 with eight annual increases of 
$75 to $1,450. Present maximum, 
$1,000. 

Elementary school principals, mini- 
mum of $1,400 with eight annual in- 
creases of $75 to $2,000. Present 
maximum, $1,200. 

Grammar school principals, mini- 
mum of $1,800 with eight annual in- 
to $2,400. Present maximum,. 


High school principal, $3,000, with. 
two annual increases of $250 to $3,500, 
Present salary, $3,000. 

Heads of departments in high school,. 
$1,800, with eight annual increases o 
ie to $2,400. Present maximum, $1,- 


Assistant teachers in high school, 
$1,200, with eight increases of $75 to- 
$1,800. Present maximum, $1,200. 

Directors of vocational work, mini- 


I 
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Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 
abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 
insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 


_ antine after first week; special policy pays for one 


or more days of quarantine. 


house, for six months.) This will help you to pay ? : : 

your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which ou =p see the following instead of monthly 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- indemnity, if you prefer: 
less attended by physician at least once a week. Broken Arm, above elbow 


. - $85.00 

Broken Arm, below elbow 50.00 

OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of Broken Leg 100.00 

illness that does not confine you to the house Broken Knee-cap 75.00 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your 


Broken Collar-bone . . 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist . . 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle 60.00 
Dislocated Knee 


board while you get well and strong. You will not 


have to overtax your strength by returning to work 
before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to ex- 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- ; 
tained in continuous force for one year. I" pays for accidental loss of 
Abscess, Boil, Felon . é . $2.00 
n nnual Increase Insurance a 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat . 5.00 First Year Fifth Year 
Removal of both Tonsils . ‘ 10.00 Life $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy . 15.00 1.000 100.00 1.500 
Hydrophobia, Kidney, Both feet 1.000 100.00 1.500 
astoiditis, Tetanus ‘ é ‘ Diath. 1,000 100.00 1,500 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly One hand ‘ 500 50.00 750 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined One foot : 500 50.00 750 
in an established hospital. One eye ; 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Write us and 
find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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‘TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES % 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS! 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! Give Us ATRIAL 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY ***?xtsnscc:*" Denver, Colorado 


mum of $1,800, with eight increases to 
$2,400. Present maximum, $1,800. 
Teachers of shop work, minimum of 
$1,400. with annual increases to $2,0''). 
Present maximum, $1,700 ; 
Women vocational teachers, mini- 
mum of $1,200 with eight increases io 
$1,800. Present maximum, $1,200. 
Supervisor, minimum of $1,400 with 
eight increases to $2,000. Present saia- 
ries, $1,200 to $1,700. 
Special teachers, sewing, cooking, 
ungraded classes and physical training 
teachers, minimum of $1,200 with eight 
raises to $1,800. Present maximum, 
$1,200. 
Teachers of open-air class, mini- 
mum, $850, with eight raises to $1,450. 
Present maximum, $1,000. 


OKLAHOMA. 


With meetings of all the six dis- 
trict organizations of the Oklahoma 
Education Association the 
Thanksgiving holidays, a ecided 
stand was taken to create a larger 
school fund in the state. It is claimed 
by school men and educators that 
teachers are not well enough paid. 
Not only this, but in some school dis- 
tricts there is not now a plan _ by 
which enough can be raised to main- 
tain a school more than five or six 
months. 

This condition is mentioned in a 
resolution adopted in all of the six 
district meetings, which regards. lack 
of funds “the fundamental cause of 
the lowering of the efficiency of our 
schools.” That the spirit of Bolshe- 
vism is creeping into the schools is 
given as a warning that everything 
possible should be done to add to the 
efficiency of the educational interests 
of the country. So that necessary 
funds may be raised for placing the 
schools on a higher plane, a resolu- 
tion adopted at all the meetings pro- 
vides :— 

“That a state-wide millage be 
made on all property of the state. 

“That a blanket levy of six mills 
be asked for. 

“That we do not interfere in any 
manner with the present local meth- 
ods of raising money by taxation for 
school purposes.” 

It was declared that the president 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. . 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. -- 
Course for teachers in Junior Hig! 


Schools. A.C: BOYDEN,;Principa’. magazine of some sixty pages... The 


of each of the district organizations 
select one delegate to compose a com- 
mittee to meet at Oklahoma City 
about the first of the year and ar- 
range a constitutional amendment 
embodying the points mentioned. 
This amendment will be submitted 
to a vote of the people. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The State Teachers’ 
Retirement Board has been informed 
in an opinion by the attorney-general 
that “deductions should not be made 
from the salary of a person’ entering 
upon public school employment at an 
age which precludes a superannuation 
retirement.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. The formal in- 
auguration of Dr. Harold W. Foght- 
as president. of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School took place 
Thursday, December 18, the faculty. 
of the school co-operating with the 
regents of education in arranging for 
the ceremony. 

With the opening of the winter 
term at the Northern Normal and In- 
dustrial School on January 5, 1920, 
that institution becomes a federalized 
school receiving substantial aid from 
the United States government for the 
purpose of organizing and maintain- 
ing a department of hygiene. A check 
for $6,750 has been received to cover 
this allotment for the first year. 


FOREIGN. 


Over 5,300 children are attending 
kindergartens in Palestine, according 
to a recent report received by the 
Zionist Organization of America 
from its Palestine News Agency. At 
the end of the school session last 
year there were thirty-four of these 
kindergartens under the supervision 
of the Zionist Board of Education, 
nine under the Jewish Colonization 
Association, eleven under the Eveline 
de Rothschild School and one under 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle. 

The College for Kindergarten 
Teachers at the meeting demonstra- 
tion it recently held of its plans and 
work, showed the new method of in- 
struction that is being used in the 
kindergartens of Palestine. It is a 
combination of the Montessori system 
and the Froebel system. 

The 125 kindergarten teachers of 
Palestine have organized the Federa- 
tion of Kindergarten Teachers of the 
Teachers’ Association. In April last 
they held their first meeting, at which 
twenty-four delegates were present. 
A report of the work of the kinder- 


‘gartens in Palestirie was submitted, 


and it was decided among other mat- 
ters to issue an organ of the federa- 
tion. The first number of this paper, 
Our Garden, is out already. It is a 
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contents include articles on “The He- 
brew age in the Kindergarten,” 
“How to Interest Children in Domes- 
tic Work,”. “Songs for the Garden” 
and “A Specimen Lesson.” 


National Council of 
Education 

Homer H. Seerley, president of 
the National Council of Education, 
has written to all members as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Executive Committee sends 
you this preliminary notice of the 
special and regular sessions of the 
National Council for the year 1920, 
A special session of at least two half- 
days will occur at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 23-27, in connection with 
the winter meeting of the National 
Education Association, and a regu- 
lar session of the same length of 
time will.be held in July in connec- 
tion with the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association. 
Since there are oay one hundred 
twenty members and the rights of 
membership are forfeited by absence 
from two consecutive annual meet- 
ings, and since the business of each 
session should’ have prominent  sup- 
port from the membership to make 
them worth while, it is urged that 
every one unite to make this dele. 
gate body notably effective and ser- 
viceable to the cause of education in 
the United States. 

“While the program for the Cleve- 
land session is not yet completed, it 
is expected that there will be reports 
on (1) Health Problems; (2) Mili- 
tary Instruction for Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; (3) Democratic 
Influence in City School Systems 
and (4) Teacher College Problems 
of Special Character, with such addi- 
tional topics as the time allotted will 
permit. Suggestions from the mem- 
bers will always be acceptable to the 
Executive Committee. Let us hear 
from you without delay.” 


New Victor Music 


No one but John McCormack could 
express the yearning, the tenderness 
and lyric ecstasy which he puts into 
that beautiful song, “Only You,” as it 
appears on one of the new Victor rec- 
ords. It is a love-lyric of unusual 
quality and the artist’s genius at times 
carries it into the more exalted levels 
of tone-poetry. 

Galli-Curci is seldom heard to such 
advantage as in the delightful but 
brilliant music of Donizetti’s Opera, 
“Don Pasquale.” Ona new Victor 
record she sings the famous introduc- 
tion and cavatina from the first act of 
this sprightly musical romance of 
mock-marriage, youthful love and 
senile foolishness. Geraldine Far- 
rar, in a recent concert tour, stirred 
her audiences to great pitches of en- 
thusiasm by several new French songs. 
One of the most popular of these was 
“Sans Toi” (“Without Thee”) which 
she sings in one of the new January 
Victor records. A splendid educational 
record for community singing, county 
institutes and general school work is to 
he had in “America, the Beautiful.” 
This poém is the patriotic tribute of 
Katherine Lee Bates, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Wellesley College. Several set- 
tings have been made, but the hymn 
“Materna,” hv Ward, seems to be the 
favorite, and it is used everywhere in 
school and.community work. The lead- 
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ing cornets seem to say the words, and 
singing with the record is therefore 
easy. “Stars of the Summer Night” 
has long been a favorite number in 
chorus work. The words are by Long- 
fellow and the music by Woodbury. 
Keller’s “Speed the Republic” is among 
the best patriotic songs we have. There 
are two sets of words in common use, 


one being Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
“Angel of Peace.” 
Thrift Week 


Keen interest on the part of the pub- 
lic in the projected plans for a National 
Thrift Week beginning January 17, 
1920, has been evidenced in many ways 
already, according to the Savings Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department. The 
purpose of the week will be the 
endeavor to start the country off in the 
new year with a sound financial pro- 
gram for every individual and house- 
hold. Two ends are sought: First, that 
the condition of the individual be im- 
proved, and second, that the financial 
and industrial strength of the nation 
be increased by the great sums of capi- 
tal which will accrue through the prac- 
tice of steady saving and safe invest- 
ment on the part of citizens. 

It is to bring to the attention of the 
country that it can, without sacrificing 
its pleasures or curtailing its comforts, 
add several billion dollars more to its 
capital account next year that plans for 
a National Thrift Week early in the 
year have been promulgated. 


Carrier Pigeons 

Carrier pigeons are to be used by the 
United States Forestry Service next 
year to convey fire reports from look- 
out stations and “fire fighters at the 
front” to the national forest headquar- 
ters, according to an announcement 
made by a local office of the depart- 
ment in the West. 

The pigeons and equipment of the 
navy department are to be used for 
this purpose. The value of the birds 
in the mountainous and lake regions 
where in many places travel is most 
difficult, and where there are but few 
telephone and telegraph lines, will be 
especially great, it is believed. 

Flights of 600 miles in a single day 
have been made by these pigeons. The 
distances to be covered in the national 
forests are considerably less than this 
and in many cases the distance from 
look-out stations to the fire-fighting 
areas is less than fifty miles. 


Rockefeller Foundation 


Expenditures aggregating $15,050,- 
202 were made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation during 1918 for the fol- 
lowing purposes and in the fol- 
lowing proportions, according to the 
annual report of the secretary, Ed- 
win R. Embree :— 

First—War work, $11,105,226. 

Second—Public health, $1,255,990. 

Third—Medical education and re- 
search, $2,419,866, 

Fourth—Miscellaneous, $128,312. 

Fifth—Administration, $140,808. 

These outlays included more than 
$5,500,000 for camp and community 
welfare work, the united war work 
fund, the Y. M.C. Y. W.C. A. 
and the Knights of Columbus, and 
$4,529,400 for the American Red 
Cross. 
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DECEMBER OPENING for teachers are usually few, but those which come are of 
value to the experienced candidate who is available. This 
season many calls for special teachers are coming in- music, art, domestic science, manual 
training. etc., and often a principalship arises, all good opportunities, where our recommenda- 
tion will plave the right candidate. ‘This is to inform you that ata meeting of the Board of 
Education held last evening Miss ... . was FOR Utica Free Academy at a salary of 
elected to the position of librarian in the $1200,” writes the superintendent of the 
Utica schools on December 10. “I am returning the last notice sent me as I have 
secured the position at Niagara Falls,’ writes a Geneseo normal graduate on 
December Pa = had written to us on ey Z that she was available, we 
recommen Tr immediately for a waiting place, and the appointment 
came at once. Whatever the time of year we can offer good places to good TEACHERS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 


Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, ete., sent free. 


Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommen#s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: 4 introduces to Colle 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. ll on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, ton. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 85th Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City - candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M, ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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December 25, 1919 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


DAN GER SIGNALS 
TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the brilliant editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession of teaching and points the way to success. 


A: E- WINSHIP 


4 4 Constructive, practical and glowing with common sense, every sentence has a -positive value. The § 
teacher’s responsibilities, opportunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with the~ | : 
clearness and understanding for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational system would find this vital book stimulating and no 


i teacher can afford to be without one of the most interesting and helpful voliimes on the teaching vocation a 
ever published. | 
PARTIAL CONTENTS | 
{ Danger Signals in School Danger Signals Out of School Education Must Be Achievement 

4 er" Undervalue Your Opportunity Enemies, Friends, Public Sentiment Triumphs of the Schools 

i on’t Underestimate Responsibility Perfection of Technique Teaching for Love and Wage 3 
f Avoid the Retarder The Awkward Squad Real Democracy in Education ! 5 
: The Atmosphere Equipment for Appreciation Don’t Be EducationallySuperstitious | 3 
i, Think in !arge Units Adaptation Is Education Over the Top = 
i Problem vs. Example Professional Aims Have Charfged Get Out of a Treadmill | & 
i Lessons from the War The Skillful Accompanist Teachers Win the Battles 3 
ay ' The Psychology of the New Significance of Leadership Thinking in Three Dimensions a 
ih Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.35 a 
| FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, 433 So. Dearborn St, Chicago, Tl. | 
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Business is Calling for More 
Stenographers 


ORE schools should teach and more pupils 
should learn stenography and typewriting. 
The demand for school graduates trained in these 
subjects was never greater; the opportunities for 
such students never better. 
. It pays the young boys and girls of today to 
learn stenography and typewriting. Above all 
it pays them to learn typewriting on the 


SELF-STARTING REMINGTON 


—the machine which enables the typist to turn out business letters from 
15 to 25 per cent. faster. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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